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LUCERNE. 


The Burmese Alps—Sunrise on the Rigi— 
A Magnificent Panorama. 


BY REV. DR. M LEAN. 


Whoever knows anything of Switz- 
erland at all will know something, at 
least, of Lucerne, the city and the 
lake. Theless necessary, therefore, 
will it be to give in this letter any 
extended account of either. Let us, 
instead, make a trip from Lucerne 
wharf, at the foot of the lake, to 
Fluelen, its head, and thence by rail 
and carriage up the grim St. Gothard 
Pass. Lucerne quay is gay with its 
row of tall hotels, its cool esplanade 
of horse chesnuts trees, and _ its 
throngs of chattering tourists. All 
civilized languages may be heard up- 
on its walks. Under the mid-after- 
noon sun the plain of emerald and 
blue waters has an opalesque over- 
color added to it. Next to Tahoe 
waters, that of Lucerne must be the 
most beautiful in the world, I think. 
The setting of Lucerne water is finer— 
far finer—even than that of Tahoe. 
Not only are the mountains grander 
in height and outline, but the lower 
banks are so grassy, so well-cultivat- 
ed and studded with chateaux, vil- 
lages and cottages. A thousand 
years of art supplements the grand- 
eur of nature. Man has done about 
all man can do to make the Lake of 
the Four Cantons more beautiful. 
Man has done about all man can do 
to deface and destroy the natural 
beauties of Tahoe. 


THE SNOW-CLAD ALPS. 
Weembarked, with perhaps seventy 
others, on , one of the lively but 
handsome saloon steamers which ply 
the lake. As we receded from the 


shore the slim(more than slender). 


church steeples are seen shooting up 
into the air. The town wall with its 
antique towers appears as a_ back- 
ground for the quaint houses. On 
our right ‘‘frowning Pilatos” frames 
in the picture with its rugged rocks, 
5,831 feet high above the lake level, 
-while on the left, as counter sentinel, 
stands the equally majestic and 
scarcely less rugged Rigi, towering 
4,472 feet above our deck. Before 
us, down the lake, gleams a most 
glorious panorama of the snow-clad 
Alps. California possesses nothing 
to equal this. Mt. Shasta can stand 
unabashed in the presence of the 
kingliest Alp among them all. But 
he stands alone. The Alpine kings 
are attended by a legion of noble 
supporters. This white helmeted 
retinue stand ranged in most pict- 
uresque grouping as seen from the 
levels of Lake Lucerne. All com- 
mon things defer to them and stand 
ready to do them reverence. All 
cathedrals man has built or can build 
are set utterly at naught as one 
stands looking with beating heart up 
at this sublime circle of summits. 
Here is seen a temple such as it never 
could have eel into the heart of 
man to devise. 
THE RIGI. 


Sailing past numerous pleasant 
villas and cottages, with groves laid 
out in walks; past meadows, islands, 
baylets and tiny cascades, we come, 
in an hour’s time, to Vitznau, the 
lakeside station from which a rack- 
and pinion railway ascends Mount 
Rigi. We musttake in this beauti- 
ful Rigi view. A scramble for the 
one car which is pushed out ahead of 
the queer little locomotive! Our 
party of seven all fail. Numerous 
others do the same. For thirty sec- 
onds a polyglotinous sputtering fills 
the air. Execrations arise in every 
known tongue under heaven. Peace 
is regained, however, when a second 
asthmatic, hump-backed little engine 
runs off and comes back with anoth- 
ercar. Allcan get in now. Even 
this poor beer-filled Frenchman or 
German—his tongue is too thick to 
exactly determine his nationality— 
who falls heavily asleep the moment 
he gets in, and keeps lurching far 
over every specially dangerous piece 
of the road we reach. He is the 
first intoxicated man we have seen 
since we left London. And the only 
one we did see until we reached Lon- 
don again. I can’t understand it. 
Wine and beer are drank freely on 
every hand. They are the common 
beverages. Much more so than wat- 
er or tea and coffee. But with this 
single exception we saw no drunken 
men in either Germany, Switzerland 
or France. There are drunken men 
in all those States, people who live 
here tell us—a great many of them. 
But during our stay of six or seven 
weeks, and in all our thirty or forty 
stops, we saw just this one man who 
could not manage himself because of 
what he had drank. And heaven on- 
ly knows why this one did not fall 
out and kill‘himself. The rest of us 
had to cling to our seats with all our 
might, as now and then the little 
train coughed and stumped its way 
round the dizzy heights. This man 
calmly 
and did not hang on at all — and 


plunged this way and that} 


didn’t fall out. But at one of the 
stations a woman who looked like his 
wife got him out. And then in all 
probability he,met his deserts. Per- 
haps he was sorry he hadn’t fallen 
out by the way rather than at the 
end of it. This Rigi railway is a 
little less than four anda half miles 
long and ascends 4,487 feet. The 
grade varies from six and one-half 
feet to the hundred to twenty-five 
feet in the hundred. The average 
speed is four to six miles the hour. 


The locomotive in making the ascent | 


is placed behind. its* one car; and 
looks for all the world like a sooty, 
humpbacked dwarf pushing a big 
drygoods box backwards up a ladder. 


ON THE SUMMIT. 


We reach the top at 7 o’clock, join 
the scramble for rooms, get them, 
see our fourteen hand pieces of lug- 
gage duly dispersed, and follow the 
hundred and fifty people who are go- 
ing up on the extreme summit to see 
the sun set. Itis nota success. A 
A smoky haze prevails. The sun pre- 
sents a very inflamed countenance. 
It loses its rotundity. It looks part 
of the time as if it were so red hot 
that it is about to spread out fiat. 
Then suddenly it becomes square. 
Then it puts on a second story, as it 
were, resembling a big red box ‘with 
a smaller one on its back. And final- 
ly it ignominiously disappears. The 
panorama is also a disappointment. 
Straight down, the view is tolerably 

ood. Lake Lucerne on the one side 
and Lake Zug on the other gleam 
crimson in the evening light. A few 
climpses are gained of the snowy 
mountains forty milesaway. But, on 
the whole, the*thing is a dismal fail- 
ure; the fact cannot be concealed. 

The Alpine-horn man: collects his 
pennies; the twenty and one peddlers 
of alpenstocks, photographs and Rigi 
mementoes discontentedly put away 
their stock in trade. Nobody buys 
under such a sunset as that. The 
guests melt away into the hotel. 
Night settles down, and only the 
sound of cowbells is heard till morn- 
ing. 

SUNRISE ON THE RIGI. 

But the morning goes far to make 
amends for the evening. The long 
horn is tooted alarmingly through 
the halls half an hour before sunrise. 
There is sudden awaking and 
hurrying to and fro, and a mot- 
ly crew emerge and stream up 
again to the ‘‘kulm,” or highest 
summit. One poor girl has hurried be- 
yond her strength. As we reach the 
hotel porch she is being borne in 
again, with blood streaming from her 
mouth. The altitude and the hurry- 
ing have brought on a severe hem- 
orrhage. The sunrise in itself was 
nothing remarkable. Sunrises ‘sel- 
dom are from such high points. 
But the haze of last night has 
partly disappeared and partly set- 
tled down below the mountain sum- 
mits. The glorious panorama is quite 
clearly disclosed. One hundred and 
eighty-eight peaks can be counted 
from Rigi-Kulm; that many ‘whieh 
are of sufficient importance to bear 
names,and most of them to have re- 
corded heights. Besides’ these, of 
course, here are connecting ranges. 
Fully a hundred are snow-capped, or 
were July 7th. Quite a number are 
more than 14,000 feet in height,and are 
among the more distinguished Alps, 
like the Matterhorn and Wetterhorn, 
as one after the other these catch 
the light of the rising sun; while 
deep shadow still rests down in the 
vales below, the scene becomes excit- 
ing. It is as though the vast mount- 
ains had been taken in over night, 
and are now beings set out again into 
their places. Each tint is tinged 
with 

A ROSY BLUSH. ~ 
They are glad to see the sun once 
more. They glow with pleasure. 
Byron’s lines in ‘‘Childe Harold” 
come into the mind: | 


‘‘Above me are the Alps, 

The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity; where forms and falls 

The avalanche—the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals, 

Gathers around these summits, as to show 
How earth may pierce to heaven, yet leave 

vain man below.” 

By degrees, too, forests, lakes, 
hills, valleys, roads, villages, dwell- 
ings, reveal themselves upon the low- 
er levels. The peddlers are all astir. 
The horn man toots. Exclamations 
of delight and wonder fill the air. 
And to crown all, justas the sun- 
light falls upon the rapt faces 
company, gathered from every quar- 
ter under heaven, a chorus of boys 
and girls, perhaps fifty in number, 
apparently a camping school with 

eir master at their head, strike. up 
a most melodious German song or 
hymn. The song is very beautiful 
in the clear, brisk sunrise air. It 
chimes in perfectly with the spirit of 
the scene. Enthusiastic encores draw 
out song after song. The morning 
is a success. Trade becomes brisk. 


this charming hour. Our particular 
seven brought away not less than twen- 
ty-eight. With contented hearts we 
ate our bread and honey and drank 
our coffee—the regulation Swiss 
breakfast. With 
hearts we paid the large price asked 
for it and for our lodging, and set 
our faces hopefully toward farther 
scenes of beauty and of wonder. 


deed, no hour of this full and radiant 
July day is wanting in them. 
_ ON THE LAKE AGAIN. 

_ Descending the Rigi railway again 
to its starting point, Nitznau, we sit 
for half an hour upon the shady quay 
and watch the swarms of fish, large 
and small, which come up in the clear 
water to be fed by the dozen guests 
who are taking their breakfast from 
little tables on thehotel veranda close 
by the water edge. They are won- 
derfully tame, those fish, and at the 
same time wonderfully wary. They 
fight for the floating bits of biscuit 
thrown to them like a crowd of bro- 
kers on ‘Change, but discern instant- 
ly if a hook is inserted in any crumb: 
while the other particles are snatched 
up instantly, that is. allowed to sink 


man very soon—sometimes to the 
man’s cost, sometimes to the fish’s. 
Our steamer takes us up again and 
we glide on toward Fluelen. The 
village and views of Brunnen,: how- 
ever, soon entice us off again, and 
we quite agree with the guide-book 
that it is one of the most. beautiful 
places on the lake—in our enthusiasm 
we add, one of the most beautiful 
on earth. The views are simply su- 
perb. At this point we see that 
wondrous road called the Axen 
Strasse —a highway following the 
edge of the lake for some miles, and 
which is, to a great extent, hewn in 
the rock. A broad, smooth road, cut 
through a score of tunnels, and 
hanging, a solid stone balcony, on 
miles of cliffs overhanging the lake. 
Probably no other highway like it 
has ever been constructed. It was 
built by the Swiss Government some 
years ago for strategic reasons, at 
immense ‘expense. To drive on it, 
looking up at the sublime scenery 
upon which it looks out, seemed to 
us—and we are by no means the 
most imaginative of mortals—like 
driving in a golden chariot along the 
battlements of heaven!—Oakland 
Tribune. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE HUB. 


Boston, Sept. 4, 1886. 

The stir over the position of the 
American Board is the principal 
thought in the religious. press of last 
week. The Golden Rule says: “A 
eave question is pressing upon the 

ongregational churches for solution. 
That question is, Has any new light 
been received by reason of which we 
should change our beliefs in any par- 
ticular? Those who answer yes de- 
mand certain modifications of doc- 


‘They have pressed the battle at three 
‘points, which involve a revision’ of 
preowy held beliefs touching the 
octrines of biblical interpretation, 
the atonement and future things. 


fought the battle on the home field 
with a limited measure of success. 
They now attack the foreign field. 
Their point of attack is the Home 
Secretary, Dr. Alden. It is claimed 
that he, individually, blocks the way 
for a few young men and women 
holding these modified views to en- 
ter the foreign missionary Service. 


Everybody now wants a memento of | 


the right position for him to take? 
With great confidence in and respect 
for Dr. Alden, we think not. 
not see as it is his right or duty to 
stop any case; but, rather, we con- 
ceive it to be his duty to bring every 
such case as quickly as possible be- 
fore the Prudential Committee. If 
that body is divided as to the advisa- 
bility of sending out the candidate, 
then we say, let a committee be call- 
ed to decide the matter. In some 
form it will come to this. Nor do we 
apprehend that many councils will 
send out such candidates, or that 
those sent would do much mischief 
by teaching their special views. The 
work will press too urgently upon 
them. We do not say no harm 
wonld result, but that some have 
greatly exaggerated the possible in- 
jury. But this does not call for 
needless” alarm and distrust of the 
Board. God will overrule it for all 
good. That which is good will be 
welcomed in due time, and that 
which is evil in these new specula- 
tions will have its day and pass away. 
The gag process will not help the 
matter.” 

The Congregationalist takes the 
summaries of the annual Presbyterian 
Minutes for the United States as the 
basis for a comparison between the 
Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches—a comparison which is in- 
teresting because of the close resem- 
blance between the two religious 


almost contented | 


Be- | 
fore the day is out we find them. In-|. 


untouched. A fish gets to know a} 


|ways of the inhabitants.” 


.pf the people. 
trine and teaching to meet this light. | 


‘children, form the listeners, 
‘does not seem to be so much devotion 


Those accepting these views have}««Tt igs evi 


This charge is not denied. Is this 


We do the intellectual level of the people to 


re 


young heroes.” 
many noble, earnest men among the 
clergy of New England, the country 
minister, Mr. Prime thinks, is large- 
ly responsible for the fact that peo- 
ple in large sections of the country 


ness 
The problem of the country minister 
is broad enough fora long article, 


bodies in all matters excepting | 


church government. The following 
are the principal items in the Presby- 
terian Minutes: 


154 
Pastoral dissolutions........... 306 
Ministers received. ............ 69 
' Ministers dismissed............ 29 
| Ministers deceased............. 101 
Churches organized............ 166 
Churches dissolved............. 77 
Added on examination......... 51,175 
| Om 28,490 
Communicants................. 661,809 
Baptisms, adult..... 18,474 
Baptisms, infant................ 21,616 
Sunday-school members ....... 743,518 
CONTRIBUTIONS. 
Home Missions ............ $ 760,947 
651,160 
| Education eee 97,954 
| Church erection............. 243,016 
Freedmon 91,273 
Sustentation................ 21,750 
Congregational ............. 7,640, 855 
' Publication................. 34,749 
General Assembly........... 60,312 
Miscellaneous .............. 771,116 


The net gain in Presbyterian mem- 


bership is 17,784; that in the Congre- 


gational is 17,015. There are 2,111 
more Presbyterian than Congrega- 
tional churches, and 243,245 more 
church members. The Presbyterian 


‘churches average 105 members each, 


the Congregational 100. There are 


1,503 more Presbyterian than Con- 


gregational clergymen. Infant bap- 
tisms are twice as many in proportion 
in the Presbyterian as in the Congre- 
gational churches. The Congrega- 
tional gain in Sunday-school mem- 


‘bers was larger by 8,510 than the 


Presbyterian. Of, contribution the 
Presbyterian average per church 
member was $4,37, the Congrega- 
tional $4.06; of home expenditures 
the Presbyterian average per church 
member was $11.64, the Congrega- 


tional $10.90. 


. The interesting problem of the de- 
celine of country churches in New 
England is treated in a descriptive, 
picturesque manner in the New Prince- 
ton Review, by W. C. Prime, who, 
by leisure carriage travel through 
Vermont and New Hampshire, has 
ecome acquainted with ‘‘the cus- 
ms and the thinking and talking 
Since 
introduction of railways, he has 
noticed many changes in the man- 
ners of New England people. Popu- 
lation has diminished, farm property 
has decreased in value, and a certain 
disintegration. of population has 
taken place. People no longer know 
each other as their predecessors did. 
ut the most important change is to 
e found in the religious education 

. Empty churches are 
ow seen, and in old buildings built 
accommodate congregations of 
wo,.three,or four hundred, forty to 
ty listeners, mostly women and 
There 


people stare and listen. 
ent that they come to see 
and hear, to use eyes and ears only— 
not to take part in the service. The 
perionyl office in the church seems to 
have disappeared, and a man is hired 
to run the machinery of the church 
—whatever that maybe.” Mr. Prime 
believes that much of the responsi- 
bility of the decrease in religious 
worship through New England can 


now, and 


be attributed to the inferior standard 


of the clerical profession. A large 
ajority of the sermons are below 


whom they are preached, and this 
tends to disrespect for 
isregard for the Church. 


igion, 
injurious to the 


It is especially 


young, who grow up without rever- 


ence for the faith of the fathers.” 
**“Many young and some mature men 
in the pulpit are so fond of their own 
speculdtions and of preaching their 


own notions about religious things 


that they are unsettling instead of 
grounding firmly the faith of their 
Although there are 


ave ceased to be church-goers. 


The article in which these impres- 


sions are presented is most clever, 


but it can be hardly said to bea 
thorough survey of the question, 
owin 
and the omission of some of the dif- 
ferent elements of the problem. 


to the absence of statistics 


There are many reasons for the thin- 
of country congregations. 


since his status depends upon many 
conditions. 

An intelligent view of Christian 
missions is: given by the English 


Quarterly Review. The great expan- 


sion of modern Protestant missions 


fifty years, though the use of modern 
missionary enterprise began exactl 
one hundred years ago. The Eritis 
Empire has now 59 societies, organ- 
ized for and exclusively engaged in 
foreign mission work, with an aggre- 
gate income of $6,583,990. The con- 
tinent of Europe has 35 organizations. 
In the United States of America there 
are 83 societies, with an aggregate in- 
come of $3,032,250. In addition, 
there are twenty small organizations, 
with an income of $130,000, making a 
total of 146 societies, with a total in- 
come of $10,714,005. The Bible is 
now printed and circulated in 267 
languages. The work of women in 
the mission field is becoming every 
year more extensive and important, 
there being at least 2,400 female mis- 
slonaries connected with Protestant 
societies, and in addition are all the 
varied missionary sisterhoods of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The medi- 
cal mission work is growing in im- 
portance and value, and there are 
29,170 native agents successfully en- 
gaged in the - great propagandist 
work. It isan interesting question, 
When will the world be altogether 
Christianized at the present rate of 
Christian increase? According to 
calculations in A. D. 1786, the pro- 
portions of Christians to non-Chris- 
tians was 1 to about 3 4-7; in A. D. 
1886 it had risen to 1 against 24. 
There are now four hundred and 
thirty millions of Christians and one 
thousand millions non-Christians, 
but no one can refute the fact that 
the most progressive and enlightened 
races of the present day are Chris- 
tians. 

The Rev. James Freeman Clarke, 
in a letter in the Christian Register, 
regarding the recent declarations of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, 
says: ‘‘Our friends have even refused 
to declare in their platform that the 
Conference advocates a religion of 
love to God and love to man. Per- 
sonally, no doubt, they believe in 
God, but they frankly say that they 
will not have this name in their basis 
of fellowship. While the National 
Conference is, as you justly remark, 
equally broad in its fellowship, it 
does not hesitate to state that it has a 
Christian purpose. Every one can 
tell from its platform that it is a 
Christian body; no one can tell from 
the platform of the Western Confer- 
ence whether it stands for more than 
ethics. Yet the creed, expelled from 
the platform, remains in the name. 
It is the ‘Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence.’ Now, the word ‘Unitarian’ is 
a purely theological word, and is 
more of a creed than the terms which 
were voted down. That an associa- 
tion should refuse to admit the word 
‘God’ into its platform, while profes- 
sing to stand for the unity of God, 
seems a solecism.” Amicus. 
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NOTICE. 


The auxiliaries are reminded to 
send delegates to the anniversary of 
our Board, which will occur in 
Woodland on the 30th of this month. 
Brief reports are desired, which may 
be sent to one of the Home Secreta- 
ries in case personal representation 
is impossible. L. M. Fay. 


THE FOREIGN MISSION WORK IN ITS 
RELATION TO THE CHRISTIAN 
LIFE, 


BY MRS. J. B. RICHARDSON, OAKLAND, 


And he said nnto them, ‘‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every -creature.” ‘‘And 
they went forth and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them 
and confirming the w6rd with signs 
following.” 

When did the missionary spirit 
decline, after this record, so that now 
hardly a majority of professed Chris- 
tians recognize as a duty the preach- 
ing of the gospel to all men? ‘‘We 
have no religion in America to 
spare,” was the reply to Samuel J. 
Mills and his young friends at Ando- 
ver, in 1810, when they wished to 
send the gospel to Asia. The first 
meeting of the American Board that 
year had an attéhdance of five! 
When the Board meets this year, at 
Des Moines, Ia., the Grand Opera 
House will have to be thrown open 
for its accommodation. But even 
this enthusiasm is not going to do 
all that remains of this work. The 
work is going on, but it is not ap- 


\proaching a close. To be sure, many 


has taken place chiefly within the last 


native churches are on their feet, 
financially, and are, in their turn, 
reaching out to their neighbors, so 
that self-support and self-propaga- 
tion are a characteristic of modern 
missions. Witness Turkey and In- 
dia. From the latter country we 
have recent accounts of a Home Mis- 
sionary Society called ‘‘Little Drops 
of Water,” which recently sent out 
an evangelist who, in three months, 
visited 170 villages and preached to 
over 2,000 persons. Facts like these, 
while encouraging, should not blind 
us. ‘‘In Africa and China alone,” 
says a recent writer in the Herald, 
‘there are more millions, perhaps 
twice as many, who have not so much 
as heard Christ’s name, as there are 
souls embraced within the bounds of 
what we call Protestant Christen- 
dom.” So much by way of showing 
that the command is in force to-day, 
there being still souls who have not 
heard the gospel. What, then, is 
the relation between the Christian 
life and this foreign missionary work? 
The Christian life is the tree; the 
missionary spirit is one of its natural 
fruits. The Christian life is the 
body, and the missionary spirit one 
of its members. The disuse of a 
member must affect the body. We 
cannot expect vitality and power 
without healthy, vigorous circulation; 
and this is gained in the soul, asin 
the body, by exercise and use. When 
objectors say, ‘‘I think our money 
and strength and talents are all 
needed at home,” it is as if an oars- 
man in training should refuse to ex- 
ercise his legs, or one preparing for 
a foot-race should let his arms hang 
weak and helpless. 

There is no question about the 
development of Christian character 
in the foreign missionary. Far from 
Christian counsel and companion- 
ship, he leans directly upon the Al- 
mighty arm, and has for his fellow- 
laborer Him whose purpose it is to 
redeem, all the world to himself. 
There is a class of workers in this 
field known variously as ‘‘collectors,” 
“solicitors” and ‘‘distributers” of 
missionary envelopes. By whatever 
name she calls herself, the collector 
has it.in her power to decide, by her 
exercise of patience, forbearance and 
charity, or their opposites; whether 
her work for foreign missions shall 


be a help to her Christian life, or the 


reverse. The collector who goes 
about on her calls full of energy and 
zeal, having for her motto ‘‘The 
World for Christ,” and_ straining 
every nerve to raise the, annual as- 
sessment, forgets that the stupid and 
the stingy and the worldly folks who 
are repelled by her harsh judgment 
are themselves a part of that world 
which Christ would win to himself. 
Sympathy for the poor woman who 
turns you empty-handed from her 


door, saying, ‘‘1 have sistérs that is 


widows”; charity for that one who 
‘‘always sees something comical in 
running around collecting money for 
the heathen’’—these are the charac- 
teristics which the collector needs 
more than those which constitute a 
beggar”’—one who will get the 
money somehow. I suppose it is 
really more important that we should 
reflect Christ’s image than that we 
should get a few more dollars by not 
doing so. We think of one saint 
whose visits in behalf of foreign 
missions were not warranted to raise 
deficits every time, perhaps, but who 
left behind her an impression of dis- 
cipleship, so loyal and happy that 
you felt there was nothing like it 
among earth’s employments. One 
recreant church member said: ‘‘It is 
months since she called at my house, 
but I’ve read my Bible and prayed 
ever since. I began the next day, 
when I saw what good it was doing 
her. I didn’t remember what busi- 
ness she came on exactly—she didn’t 
make sucha great point of it—but 
the next year, when the collector for 
foreign missions called around, it 
all came back, and I knew that was 
it, so I gave for both years, and have 
been giving ever since.” 

Michael Sullivan gave $12,000 to 
the new cathedral in New York city, 
and the Verges summer the Pope 
sends to him his special apostolic 
benediction and a fine cameo likeness 
of his Holiness—the fikst ever sent 
to this country. | 

The Lord of the vineyard in which 
we labor takes note of the widow’s 
mite, and, more than that, of the 
prayers of those who often cannot 
give at all. And will he not, in his 
tender mercy, even liftinto commun- 
ion with himself that soul upon 
which this obligation has dawned 
late—the soul that is saying, ‘‘Lord, 
I believe; help thou my unbelief”: 
who, with natural hindrances of tem- 
perament which the more imaginative 
and sympathetic cannot understand 
is beginning to get an intellectual 
grasp of the command, “‘Go into all 
the world”? To such the Master 
says, as He did to Daniel, ‘“‘Fear not, 
for from the first day thou didst set 
thine heart to understand, thy words 
were heard.” 
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MOUNDS AND RACES OF PRE-HIS- 
TORIC TIMES. 


[A paper read at the Monday Club by Rev. 
Spaulding Witter, and requested for pub- 
lication in THE PaciFic.] 

I present to-day the result of my 
observations and reflections in visit- 
ing the mounds of the Mound Buuld- 
ers in various States and Territories, 
in witnessing the excavations of some 
of them, and the lessons learned from 
archeologists with whom I have asso- 
ciated in past years. The sight on 
this Coast of these silent, sombre, 
culiar mounds of earth, telling of 
races that once lived, flourished, and 
passed away, revives my recollections 
of them in other places, and inspires 
this tribute to civilizations that are 
ended. Bancroft, the historian, 
throws over the mounds, rising si- 
lently, solemnly and impressively 
from Arizona to the Pacific ocean, the 
following splendor: ‘‘Before the ad- 
vent of Europeans this domain count- 
ed its aborginees by millions, and 
ranked among its people every phase 
of primitive humanity, from the rep- 
tile-eating cave-dwellers of the Great 
Basin to the Aztec civilization of the 
southern table-land—a _ civilization 
that might have instructed Europe; 
a culture wantonly crushed by Spain, 
who destroyed races more civilized 
than herself. But, at the touch of 
European civilization, these nations 
yanished, and left their unwritten 
history rdnning back through thou- 
sands of ages.” 

These mounds abound chiefly be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Rockies, 
and between the lakes and the Gulf 
of Mexico. Nearly every principal 
valley town of that district of coun- 
try is founded on the mounds of these 
races. They are most numerous and 
largest in valleys, because rivers are 
the natural highway of nations, and 
contribute, by the fish in which they 
abound, and fertility they give to the 
soil, to the support of large popula- 
tions. The size of these mounds 
varies from a few feet high to ninety, 
but the usual dimensions are from six 
to thirty feet in perpendicular height, 
and from four to one hundred feet in 
diameter. 

Ohio is the richest State of the 
Union in archeology. Not a city of 
importance in the valleys of the Buck- 
eye State that does not rest on a city 
of Mound Builders. The ancient 
town where Marietta now stands had 
a probable population of 10,000 souls. 
While walking there, from street to 
street, I also walked from mound to 
mound, and felt the influence of oth- 
er civilizations than this. A mound 
in the shape of a serpent, in the 
act of swallowing a vast egg of earth, 
164 feet long, is seen. On the banks 
of a river is one of those ancient in- 
closures containing twenty-six 
mounds. They were excavated, and 
contained altars, carvings in stone, 
mica ornaments, copper instruments, 

earl and shell beads and arrow-heads. 
teins of the altars were for worship, 
and others for cremation. The latter 
contained the bone and fire-proof or- 
naments and implements of the cre- 
mated, crumbling to dust as soon as 
touched. A skeleton was found in a 
mound twenty-two feet high near 
Chillicothe. Around its neck was a 
necklace of beads—700 marine shells. 
A person of celebrity must have been 
the owner of that skeleton; the mul- 
tiplex rows and number of beads of 
the necklace proved it. I foundanalli- 
gator mound, shaped like one with 
huge, extended jaws of earth. It had 
a length of 250 feet, and was made of 
fine clay, brought from a distance, 
As those ancient races worshiped ani- 
mate as well as inanimate things—as 
the ancient Egyptians did—possibly 
the altar near by was where they 
offered up their sacrifices to their al- 
ligatorial deity. 

The great mound of Miamisburg 
was amound of observation. Perpetu- 
al fires were kept burning on such a 
mound as that. They were signal 
stations on which those ancient peo- 
ple watched for their enemies, and 
from which they gave the warning 
signal of their approach. The wife 
of William Tell, in later times, may 
have caught the inspiration of their 
example, who fired 
on the mountain as a signal for the 
Swiss to rally and drive out the des- 
pots of Austria. On amound of that 
character, 600 feet high, I stood and 
looked away, twenty miles, up and 
down the picturesque valley where it 
stood. The great serpent mound of 
Ohio is 150 feet high, winding its 
enormous serpentine way around to 
its tail, 1,000 feet from the head. It 
is larger than any fabled sea-serpent 
that has startled the world in song or 
in story. Ohio has 13,000 mounds 
and inclosures, the latter numbering 
1,500. Their walls are of clay and 
inclosing 
from one to four hundred acres. Be- 
tween four and five miles of embank- 
ment surround Fort Ancient in War- 
ren county. The form of these inclos- 
ures are squares, circles, parallelo- 
grams, ellipses and polygons. 

Wisconsin is the next most fruit- 
ful field to the ethnologist. 
valley of the Wisconsin river I saw 
two great mounds, with a wagon road 
running between them. On the top 
of each was a multitude of lesser 
mounds, all running in the same di- 
rection. Scientists from the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, D. C., 
were there digging into them, and 
finding bones, charcoal, pottery and 
stone implements. The happiest 
hours of my life were spent with them 
in that employ, digging up the treas- 
ures of the past, and unearthing the 
hidden lore of antiquity. We uncov- 


ered two mounds, several rods in 


er own cottage 


In the | 


length, representing two men lying 
on their backs, side by side, with 
their hands and arms extended. At 
Waukesha Mineral Springs, the Sara- 
toga of the West, there was an ob- 
ject of greater attraction to me than 
the various springs that have grown fa- 
mous under the names of ‘‘ Bethesda,” 
“Silurian,” ‘‘Horeb” and ‘‘Hydra,” 
healing some of the multitudes that 
go there to drink. It isa mound in 
the Cutler Park on which the forest 
trees were growing. Cutler told me 
it was the grave of Waukesha, the In- 
dian chief, but it belongs to an age 
before the Red Men peopled that 
land. The elephant is below the 
mouth of the Wisconsin, south of 
Prairie-du-Chien. It is the biggest 
elephant I ever ‘saw. Barnum’s 


“Jumbo” and ‘*Old Columbia” were 


baby elephants by the side of it. By 
my measurement it was 135 feet long, 
60 feet from hind feet to back, 66 
feet from fore feet to back, 31 feet 
from end of trunk to throat and 36 
feet across the back. I defy African 
wilds, Indian jungles, and all the 
zoological gardens in Christendom to 
produce an elephant like that! 

Illinois, too, has its mementoes of 
those old races. The mighty mound 
of Chehokia covers six acres of ground, 
crowned with an ancient temple, in 
which the ancients celebrated their 
religious rites. In a radius of fifty 
miles from the mouth of Illinois river 
are 5,000 mounds. I found at the 
Northern, Central, and South Ameri- 
can Exposition in New Orleans, in 
March last, that Mississippi was the 
banner cotton State by reason of its 
large exhibition of cotton; but Miss- 
issippi, to me, has that which is more 
wonderful than cotton; for the Sel- 
zerton mound is there, which has, on 
its top, three conical mounds, and 
eight other mounds scattered about. 
They contained skeletons and pottery, 
on which were engraven human 
heads. In Georgia and South Caro- 
lina are mounds. Jackson might 
have hung the nullifiers of the Palm- 
etto State, but he could not have 
hung the ancient races that made the 
urn burial-places there. I saw en- 
tire cemeteries where urn burial was 
practiced. The skin was stripped 
from the bones and the skeletons 
were placed in the urns, one above 
another. 

The Grave Creek mound of West- 
ern Virginia is the most famous of all 
these monuments. It is twelve miles 
below Wheeling, and has an altitude 
of 70 feet and acircumference of 100 
feet, having been excavated in 1838. 
In it two sepulchres of extraordinary 
construction were found. One was 
at the back, while the other was 30 
feet above it. The vaults were con- 
structed of timber, and covered with 
stones. The dish-shaped appearance 
of the top was caused by the decay of 
the timbers beneath. The lower tomb 
contained two skeletons, one of them 
being a female and the upper one. 
With them was the uncommon treas- 
ure of three thousand shell beads, 
bracelets of copper, mica ornaments, 
and stone carvings. A small, flat 
stone was discovered, having hiero- 
glyphical characters, showing the 
Mound Builders may have had a 
written language. From the large- 
ness and elegance of the mound, 
number of beads, elaborateness of 
the carvings, style of the tombs and 
splendor of the ornaments, it is 
thought by ethnologists best able to 
know to be the tomb of a royal per- 
sonage. If so, itis the only sepul- 
chre of a sovereign at which I have 
ever stood. It is older than the tombs 
of Westminster Abbey or the Pyra- 
mids, the supposed burial-places of 
Egypt’s kings. Shall I be hetero- 
doxical in saying that the royal oc- 
cupant of that Grave Creek mound 
may have ruled his subjects before 
Adam dressed and kept the garden 
in the morning twilight of human 
history? What would we not give 
to know the history of the times in 
which his kingdom flourished, crum- 
bled and fell! 


But the ethnological world - will 
have ‘‘to get up and dust” before it 
can beat Arizona. That is not only 
the land of Geronimo, and his terrible 
band of Apaches, but pre-eminently 
the land of themound builder. Who 
has not seen or heard of Casa Gran- 
da? Discovered 1540, it was then 
four stories high, with a wall six feet 
thick. It was in the midst of other 
ruins, telling thata great city once 
stood in the forests of Arizona. A 
century ago it had a wall 420 feet 
long and 260 feet wide, thicker than 
the adamantine walls that surround- 
ed Babylon of old. The Pima Indi- 
ans live there, who have traditional 
knowledge running back a great 
ways, but the most far-reaching tradi- 
tions of their ancestors cannot go 
back to the time when the ancient 
Arizonians built Casa Granda. As I 
looked at its walls, which have with- 
stood the conflict of centuries, I asked 
who were the people that built that 
massive structure? Where did they 
come from? What did they do? Where 
did they go to? Were they the sur- 
vivors of the lost Atlantis, floating 
across the ocean, bring their civiliza- 
tion with them, and leaving such 
monuments as that to tell their story 
when they are gone? 

Forty thousand acres must have 
been in cultivation in the valley of 
Gila, judging from the ruins of 
buildings and canals, extensive 
mounds and broken pottery, that be- 
strew it. At the foot of the Sierra 
Anchas the cliff-dwellers hewed their 
homes out of the solid rock, and while 
the occupants sleep in their mounds 
their rock-hewn homes remain to tell 
their story. Fifteen miles along the 


Mazatzal mountains the stone dwell- Their mounds of observation tell the 


ings of those ancient races are scat- 
tered. Structures are found in Ari- 
zona made of round stones stuck to- 
gether by a cement that still adheres, 
though Romulus marked out the lim- 
its of Rome after it was made. Seven 
tiers of buildings can be traced ina 
canyon, the water running through it 
having washed down the rocks of the 
river-bed 200 feet since a pre-historic 
people built there a supposed city of 
10,000 inhabitants. By the slowness 
of the process of washing that amount 
of rock from the bed of the stream, 
one can measure the long lapse 
of time since those ancient races 
lived. Niagara will wear itself down 
to a common level when monuments 
rise above us to tell our story. 

The mounds I have seen are of sev- 
eral kinds. There are temple mounds 
for religious worship, having had on 
their tops templesof wood. Sacrific- 
ial mounds were for sacrificial pur- 
poses. The remains found in them 
show the effects of fire on pottery, 
pipes, spear-heads, human remains 
and cloth. They tell the story that 
cremation was practiced. Articles be- 
longing to the deceased were burned 
with his body; and overall a mound 
was built. Sepulchral mounds, shaped 
like a cone or pear were sometimes 
found in clusters, one larger than the 
others, with the smaller ones around 
it. These mounds always covered 
skeletons enveloped in bark or coarse 
cloth and placed on slabs of wood. 
Symbolical mounds are the fourth 
kind, representing beasts, birds, rep- 
tiles, men and inanimate objects. 

The works of art taken from these 
mounds are spear- and arrow-heads, 
knives, axes, chisels, pestles, pottery, 
pipes, sculpture, gauges, tubes, hoes, 
spades, tablets, metals and articles in 
bone and cloth. The minerals found 
in them show that mining was an in- 
dustry. Copper is frequently found. 
One mass of ninety pounds was dug 
out. ‘The excavations, pits, trenches 
and implements for mining discovered 
in the copper regions of Lake Supe- 
rior attest the mining industries of 
the ancients. Mica mining was a spe- 
ciality, as well ascopper. In Norwalk, 
O., large mica plates were found cov- 
ering fourteen skeletons. Agricult- 
ure flourished in pre-historic days. 
The size and numbers of the mounds 
prove that their occupants were tillers 
of the soil, for great numbers, labor, 
and time were necessary in building 
the earthworks, requiring vast pro- 
ductions to sustain the toilers. It re- 
quires 50,000 acres of unimproved land 
to sustain one hunter. There was 
not land enough to sustain the 
Mound Builders if they were hunters. 
They were a dense population, which 
could have subsisted only by agricult- 
ure. The mounds tellus that maize, 
tobacco, fibrous plants, and perhaps 
potatoes and tomatoes, were grown. 

The Pre-historics were an intelli- 
gent people, much superior in intel- 
lectuality to the Indians. Hiero- 
glyphics in yellow and red paint and 
carvings prove their written language. 
Their knowledge of geometry is ex- 
hibited in the figures of their sacred 
inclosures, The squares, circles and 
parallel lines of their earthworks 
make it apparent that they were built 
by plans, and those plans demonstrate 
a knowledge of geometry. They must 
have been proficient in mathematics 
and mechanic arts, too, and equal in 
intelligence to the races of Central 
America and Mexico. Their govern- 
ment was of the priesthood—a gov- 
ernment of oppression. Their nu- 
merous mounds and inclosures show 
their oppression and servitude, asa 
people would not voluntarily build 
such gigantic works. It is not prob- 
able that their government wasa con- 
solidated empire, but separate govern- 
ments for different settlements, all 
under supreme control at some cen- 
tralization. As to religion, they 
built their great temple mounds in 
the worship of the sun, moon and 
stars. Perpetual fires were kept 
burning on them. Upon their altars 
were offered their most precious gifts, 
such as carved pipes, garments wov- 
en with great care, and choice metals, 
offered to appease the wrath of their 
gods. Human sacrifices were made, 
which the burned and blackened 
skeletons taken from the altar 
mounds, exhibit. Animals were wor- 
shiped too, for some of their mounds 
take those shapes. They were not 
idol worhipers, for idols would have 
been found in their temple mounds 
if they had been. Their religion must 
have been a sort of polytheism. 


The forest trees growing on their 
mounds tell their antiquity. While 
they possessed their lands they kept 
their mounds free from trees, but af- 
ter their departure the trees grew. 
On one I saw a chestnut, which meas- 
ured twenty-one feet in circumfer- 
ence. On another was an oak twen- 
ty-three feet around it. The chest- 
nut had two hundred annual rings, 
making the tree six hundred years 
old. Ona mound in Marietta was a 
tree having eight hundred rings—-two 
thousand four hundred years old. Af- 
ter their earthworks were abandoned, 
many ages must have passed before 
trees began to grow. General Har- 
rison said in a speech, that ‘‘several 
generations of trees must have lived 
and died before the mounds could 
have been covered by that variety 
which they supported when the white 
man first beheld them.” Thousands 
of years must have passed from the 
time when the Mound Builders en- 
tered their valleys until their depar- 
ture, and other thousands to the pres- 
ent time. 

But what became of them? They 
were expelled from their territory 
north of the Ohio river by force. 


direction whence their enemies came, 
which was the north, wars continued 
for ages, as they had many bitter and 
relentless enemies. Their overthrow 
and expulsion were sudden and com- 
plete, which the location and condi- 
tion of their war-weapons on their bat- 
tle-fields attest. Their temple mounds 
were found covered with the bones of 
heroic men, who died fighting for 
home, religion and country, perhaps 
saying in the language of their time, 
as Warren said in Latin at Bunker 
Hill, ‘‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori.” Driven from the north of the 
Ohio and never returning, they found 
an asylum in the Southern States, 
as their mounds there tell. Thence 
they migrated into Mexico, as we 
can follow their pathway along by 
their structures, growing better in 
southern latitudes and culminating 
in the higher architecture of the land 
of Aztecs. 


The races of prehistoric times that 
lived, prospered and passed away, 
leaving nothidie to tell their most ro- 
mantic story, save here and there a 
mound, an inclosure, an arrow, & 
stone implement, a rocky wall, a rock- 
hewn room, a little charcoal, a forti- 
fication, a skeleton, hieroglyphics that 
no one can read, and ‘‘relics of pot- 
tery. painted in fadeless colors, as 
bright and clear as if fresh from the 
brush of yesterday’—the voiceless 
silence of history rests unbroken on 
their mounds. Speculation cannot 
tell their full story, which would 
thrill the world. Eloquence has no 

ech for those races that lived in 
that far-off primeval time. They 
passed away, and the savages took 
their places, trampled on their 
mounds, and roamed in the forests 
that grew over them. They, too, 
have gone. The white men came, 
and a better civilization spans, like a 
bow of promise, those monuments of 
antiquity. A glamour will forever 
rest upon them, intensified by the 
mysteries that wrap them like a 
shroud. 

The hillocks then, as well as e’en of old, 

May -" the spot where our sad tale is 

told. 

When we our earthly course have run, 

In the far-off future the day may come 

be in temples, but in mounds in- 

stead, 

The records of our glory shall be read; 

Unless the motto of Columbia shall be 
** Religion, temperance and liberty.” 


A WORD TO PASTORS. 


Unless the pastor has at the start 
an unusually large congregation, he 
should do personal missionary work. 
I am sometimes puzzled to know what 
& vigorous young minister does with 
himself when he is placed in charge 
of a very small congregation. He is 
educated, and has a vigorous consti- 
tution. How does he employ his 
time with a church fifty by thirty 
feet, a congregation of fifty families 
and a membership of about eighty? 
Probably, in writing the most elegant, 
splendid, transcendent discourses; 
but his light shines where it is not 
appreciated. Young pastors so sit- 
uated should do active missionary 
work. Let us suppose one to be set- 
tled in some quiet New England or 
New Jersey village. He will find 
few places where there is not a float- 
ing population who have no definite 
connection with any church. Let 
him bea missionary to them. How 
can he? Let me draw a little from 
my Own experience. You are asked 
to conduct a funeral in some house- 
hold not closely allied with any 
church. Ask them incidentally 
whether they have any church con- 
nection; if not, invite them to your 
church and Sunday-school; it will 
often lead to their conversion. Upon 
some such occasions you may be in- 
troduced to relatives of people be- 
longing to your church who will ask 
you to come and see them. Take 
them at their word, and do not lose 
sight of them until you have them 
under gospel influences. In such 
ways missionary work can be done 
just as genuine as that accomplished 
upon heathen soil. You can do a 
great deal formissionsin your pulpit. 
Preach upon the subject, not only 
upon stated formal occasions, but at 
other times. The Bible is full of 
missionary subjects. The Epistles 
of Paul cannot expounded faith- 
fully without frequent reference to 
missions; neither can prophecy be un- 
derstood apart from the subject. 
Talk about missions occasionally 
when there is no collection to be tak- 
en up, though do not yield to the 
ordinary prejudice against ‘‘begging 
sermons.” Bring the people into 
constant, living contact with the 
truth, and they will not be thinking 


of the collection.—Dr. John Hall. 


— 


One of John Wesley’s associates, 
named Samuel Bradburn, was much 
esteemed as a good preacher and an 
excellent man. At a time when he 
was in straitened circumstanges, 
Mr. Wesley sent him a five-pound 
note, with the following letter: ‘‘Dear 
Sammy—‘Trust in the Lord and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 
and verily thou shalt be fed.” Yours 
affectionately, John Wesley.” The 
reply was prompt: ‘‘Rev. and Dear 
Sir—I have often been struck with 
the beauty of the passage of Scrip- 
ture quoted in your letter, but I must 
confess that I never saw such useful 
expository notes on it before. Iam, 
reverend and dear sir, your obedient 
and grateful servant, S. Bradburn.” 


A new mineral, called adamscobite, 
has been dicovered in Missouri. It 
cuts steel with great rapidity, and yet 
retains its sharpness. 


pR. JOHN BULL'S 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 
Or CHILLS and FEVER. 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES 

The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offerod to@he public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of = and Fever,orChills and Fever,wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
thedirectionsare strictly followedand carried 
out. Ina great many cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for s cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent,and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, if its use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more especi 
ing cases. Usually m 

not satin any aid to keep the bowels in 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 
uire acathartic takes 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a single dose 
of BULL’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. 

The genuine SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP must 
have DR.JOHN BULL’8private stamp on each 
wottle. DR. JOHN B only has the right to 
Ranufacture and sell the original JO J. 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, of Louisville, Ky. 
Examine well the label on each bottle. If my 
private stamp is not on each bottle do not 
vurchase, or you will be deceived. 


DR. TFT 
Manufacturer and Vender of 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 
BULL’S WORM DESTROYER, 
The Popular Remedies of the Day- 


Office. 881 Main St.. LOUISVILLE, 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 
REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror.-J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooas, Oak- 
land, Oal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


REOPEN WEDNESDAY, AUG. 4, 1886. 


O03” For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. O. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SemrnaBy Course of Study remains unchanged. 


To Candidates for Mills Colleze. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Olass 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


Field Seminary | 


School for Girls and Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND, CAL. 


School gives thorough instruction. 

Admits special students. Prepares for 

the University of California, and for Vassar, 
Wellesley, Smith and other colleges. The fif- 
teenth year will begin July 28, 1886. Address, 


Mrs. R. G. Enox, Proprietor; or 
Miss Frances A. Dean, Principal. 


HOME SEMINARY. 
(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 17rx, 1886, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Oastleman, Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rey. H. ©. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


The next session will begin Monday, August 
2d, 1886. For catalogue or information address 
the Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. OHUROH, 
A. M., 1036 Valencia St., San Francisce, Cal. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys, 
GRAND AVE., BET. SIXTH AND SEVENTH 
STS., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


HE FALL TERM WILL OPEN ON SEP. 
tember 23,1886. For circulars and fur- 
ther information address 


McPherron Bros. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - Parnorat, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. BE. JEWETT, Principal. 


O to eve 
Yale Divinity School 
nomination, wi h the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, September 23d. For catalogue or further 
information apply to Professor GEORGE E. 
DAY, New Haven, Conn. 


JOHN 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific d 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


BLASTING, MINING, CANNON 


— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works. 


Varions brands—never fai Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement’ No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


The Royal Singer! 


NEW SINGING CLASS BOOK BY L. 0. 
EMERSON. 


THE BEST OF ALL! 


Teachers of singing scheols who examine 
this, the last of Mr. Emerson’s series of suc- 
cessful class-books, will generally concede that 
it is, in some degree, superior to any of its 
predecessors. The elementary exercises, the 
graded, easy tunes for practice, the part songs, 
or glees, and the church tunes, anthems and 
chants, all excel in their selection or arrange- 
ment. With its happily chosen title, good and 
interesting music. and generally attractive 
character, there is good ground for hope that 
it will be the ‘‘favorite of the season.” 


READY SEPTEMBER Ist. 
Price, 60 cents; $6.00 per dozen. 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. 


A good and large collection of Reed Organ 
Music, selected and arranged by W. F. Sudds. 
Forty good marches. galops, waltzes, rondos, 
schottisches, etc., and 17 popular songs, cover- 
ing 96 sheet music sized pages, yet sold for the 
very low price of 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CO. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


y Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 

Oilhas been removed. It has three 

times the strength of Cocoa mixed 

| with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 

iy and is therefore far more econom- 

lm ical, costing less than one cent a 

It is delicious, nourishing, 

strengthening, easily digested, 

\s and admirably adapted for inval- 

“eh | | fides as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Weed & Kinowell, 


No. 125 First Street, 


Orrosrrz SAN FRANOISOO 
Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Church and Steamboat Bells 
Also a full assortment of Steam and Watet 


Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, ete. 
Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricator’ 


Harmon Seminary 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Bearding and Day Schoel for Yeung 
Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
tory and Academic. course 
in branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern in charge of well-known 
masters. course to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
ca van 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. 

‘ For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal. 


Or E. J. WICESON, 414 Olay 8t., 8. F. 
P-Jne7-tf 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 
McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bellis, 
awp Prats for CHURCHES, 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

H. McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this pager. Baltimere, Md 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
re 
pools, Fire FULLY 


WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free- 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinasti, 0. 
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Heme Circle. 


THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


They grew in beauty, side by side; 
They filled one home with glee; 

Their graves are severed far and wide, 
By mount and stream and sea. 


The same fond mother bent at night 
O’er each fair sleeping brow; 

She had each folded flower in sight— 
Where are those dreamers now? 


One, midst the forest of the West, 
By a dark stream is laid; 

The Indian knows his place of rest— 
Far in the cedar shade. 


The sea, the blue lone sea, hath one; 
He lies where pearls lie deep; 

He was the loved of all, yet none 
O’er his low bed may weep. 


One sleeps where Southern vines are dressed 
Above the noble slain; 

He wrapped his colors round his breast 
On a blood-red field of Spain. 


And one—o’er her the myrtle showers 
Its leaves, by soft winds fanned; 
She faded midst Italian flowers— 
The last of that fair band. 


And, parted thus, they rest who played 
Beneath the same green tree; 

Whose voices mingled as they prayed 
Around one parent knee. 


They that with smiles lit up the hall, 

And cheered with song the hearth! 
Alas for love, if thou wert all, 

And naught beyond, O earth! 

Mrs. Hemans. 


IN A GARRET, 


When old ‘Squire Marcy died, hav- 
ing lived twenty years beyond his al- 
lotted time, the neighbors were very 
curious as to the existence of a will. 
For, if there were none, ‘‘the girls” 
would have to give up their home, 
and ‘‘do something for a living.” 
The little farm, which had yielded a 
comfortable living for three persons, 
when sold, and its proceeds divided 
among ten, would give but a pittance 
to each. It was generally conceded 
that ‘‘it would come hard on the 
girls.” 

’Squire Marcy was always a good 
provider,” said Mrs. Denison to her 
husband, who hoped to ‘‘administer” 
the estate if no will wasfound. ‘‘Sa- 
bra nor Cynthy, neither of ’em, have 
ever been stinted. They'll feel it 
dreadfully if they’ve got to give up 
their comfortable home and come 
down to earning their Own bread and 
cheese.” 

‘‘T shall advise the girls to bring in 
a bill,” said Mr. Denison, ‘‘a bill for 
their services. The probate court 
will allow it quicker’n lightning.” 

‘‘The girls won’t bring in no bill,” 
said his wife; ‘‘Sabra told me that if 
her father didn’t set enough by them 
to provide for them she should not 
make any claim on the estate.” 

‘“‘That’s just like a woman,” said 
Mr. Denison, testily. 

But no will, and no evidence that 
the old gentleman had ever con- 
templatel making one, could be 
found. Mr. Denison received the 
coveted appointment, and the settle- 
ment of the estate by law went for- 
ward. 

‘Cynthy and Sabra were the chil- 
dren of their father’s third wife. A 
delicate creature she had been, who 
accepted *Squire Marcy’s offer be- 
cause, homeless and friendless, the 
prospect of a home tempted her. 
But her home was made miserable by 
eight children, sons and daughters 
of her predecessors, some of them 
nearly as old as herself, coarsely or- 
ganized, quarrelsome, but agreeing 
upon one point—to make life as in- 
tolerable for their young step-mother 
as it was possible. She could not 
bear up up under their petty perse- 
cutions. Ina few years she was laid 
to rest with the other wives, leaving 
her two little girls to fight their way 
as best they could. It had been a 
hard life for the children at first, 
but, one by one, the older ones had 
drifted away, and finally the western 
fever seized upon them all, and they 
went, one after another, to make 
homes on the broad, fertile prairies. 
So for many years the sisters had 


| led to the old garret. 


as if I could have any one but our- 
selves touch mother’s things,” 

‘‘Just as you think best, sister Sa- 
bra,” answered Miss Cynthy, meekly. 
The coming change was an even great- 
er grief to her than to her elder sis- 
ter. She loved her old home with an 
almost passionate tenderness, and it 
seemed to her sometimes that leaving 
it would almost break her heart. 

The two sisters finished their morn- 
ing tasks in silence and’ without a 
word climbed.the narrow stairs that 
Such a treas- 
ure house of family relics as it was! 
Not a child of all the ten whose de- 
velopment could not be traced in 
cast-off clothing and old school-books. 
There were boxes and trunks, care- 
fully packed, standing primly against 
the wall. Old garments, dating back 
to old Squire Marcy’s first wedding 
coat, hung above them. Near a win- 
dow was a broken looking glass, with 
a gay flower-piece, and Miss Cynthy, 
in a subdued tone, asked Miss Sabra 
if she didn’t remember ‘‘hearing tell 
how sister Jemima broke that glass 
just before mother died?” 

The timbers of the old roof were 
enormous, suggesting an abundance 
of lumber to which we in these mod- 
ern times are strangers. Many pegs 
and nails were driven into them, foots 
which swung paper bags filled with 
dried herbs—spearmint, boneset, pen- 
nyroyal, all diffusing a pleasant odor 
through the garret, which Miss Cyn- 
thy thought more ageeable than the 
huge bowls full of steaming hot 
herb-tea which Miss Sabra always 
made her swallow, her feet in a pail 
of hot water meanwhile, whenever 
she took cold. Two large wooden 
chests stood far back under the eaves 
—so large that they could never have 
been brought up the narrow stairs, 
but must have n built where they 
stood. In them were piles of old pa- 

ers, years upon years of Spring- 

eld Republicans and Massachusetts 
Ploughmans, Old Farmer’s Almanacs 
for more than half a century, and 
there were carefully cherished a pile 
of ‘‘Journals of the House,” contain- 
ing the doings of the Legislature 
when ’Squire Marcy ‘‘represented the 
town.” 

Miss Cynthy gave a pitiful look 
into a chest, and then sat down in a 
basket of neatly-sewn carpet-rags, 
and began to cry. ‘‘O Sabra,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘I’ve been used to seeing 
these things all my life. Seems as if 
it would break my heart to part with 
them. I’ve a great mind to bring in 
a bill.” 

‘‘Cynthy,” said Miss Sabra, ‘‘this 
is foolishness. There’s no use in 
givin’ way so. We can’t help our- 
selves.” | 

‘‘Well,” said Miss Cynthy, extri- 
cating herself from the carpet-rags 
and wiping her eyes, ‘‘what shall we 
do first?” 

An old spinning-wheel, which had 
stood for years in its own nook, rest- 
ing, after long service in spinning 

arn for blankets and stockings to 

eep the Marcys, warm quivered a 
little, as if with grief at the coming 
change, and the cradle wherein all 
the little Marcys had been rocked, 
rocked gently once more in a depre- 
catory way as the sisters turned 
toward the closet, where one or two 
trunks more, more precious than the 
rest, were kept. 


“I thought we’d better look over 
mother’s things first,” said Miss Sa- 
bra, opening the shutters and letting 
in a flood of autumn sunshine. A 
faint odor of camphor and cedar and 
pungent spices filled the closet, for 
this was the storeroom for winter 
clothing and wraps insummer. The 
sisters’ cloaks and woolen dresses 
hung on the wall. Broad shelves, 
piled with home-made blankets and 
patch-work quilts and comfortables, 
filled one side of the little apartment, 
and in a bandbox in one corner, care- 
fully wrapped in linen and packed 
away in red pepper and camphor, 
were the sisters’ furs, the one spon- 
taneous gift their father had ever 
given them. For Miss Sabra’s and 


lived happy, peaceful livesin the old | Miss Cynthy’s wearing apparel usual- 


homestead with their father. 


They were quiet, gentle women, in- 
heriting a poetic temperament from 
their mother. They loved the old 
house and the woods aboutit. They 
k .ew where the earliest spring flow- 
e < grew and where to find the bright- 
ext autumn leaves. They would not 
have dared to let their neighbors, who 
disapproved openly of their ‘‘traip- 
sing about all over the woods,” know 
what tregsures of pressed flowers and 
leaves they had carefully put away. 
Not for worlds would Miss Cyn- 
thy have told of the timid «at- 
tempts at flower-painting she some- 
times made in the solitude of her 
own room. They had not felt much 
in sympathy with their neighbors 
heretofore, but now that real trouble 
had come upon them every one was 
kind, and the sisters found they had 
many warm friends where they least 
expected to find them. They were 
middle-aged women now, well ad- 
vanced in their fifth decade. Of their 
half-brothers and sisters they knew 
little, but it was certain there would 
be no merey fromthem. They would 
grudge the sisters the ‘‘living” they 
had had, and each one would eagerly 
claim every penny due. Once Mr. 
Denison ventured to suggest his idea 
of a “‘bill,” but an ominous gleam in 


_ Sabra’s eyes warned him, and he left 


his sentence unfinished. 

“Cynthy,” said Miss Sabra, one 
bright. September morning, ‘Mr. 
Denison said last night that he 
thought brother James would be here 
pretty soon. Don’t you think we’d 
better look over the thi in the 


garret before he comes? I don’t feel 


ly represented sundry sacrifices of 
eggs and poultry and fresh butter 
exchanged at the village store for 
something to wear. But once, when 
the old gentleman had made an ex- 
se at | good sale of his fat cattle, 
he opened his heart and purse strings 
and presented his daughters each 
with a set of gray squirrel furs, more 
precious in their eyes than seal-skin 
or sable. 

‘‘Well, Cynthy,” said Miss Sabra, 
‘‘this is the trunk of mother’s things. 
We'd better open it to make sure 
there’s nothing else in it, and then 
we'll take it down stairs and look the 
things over. I guess they’re all right, 
but ‘tis three years come October 
since we went through them.” 


Miss Sabra knelt down before the 
little hair trunk, studded with brass 
nails, fitted the key in the rusty lock 
and with some difficulty turned it, 
and raised the lid. The clothing, 
yellow with age, lay neatly folded, 
with leaves of ‘‘sweeet mary,” scatter- 
ed through it to give it a pleasant 
odor. But upon the top lay a folded 

per, long and blue, with a form- 
idable air of business about it. 

‘‘Why, sister,” said Miss Cynthy, 
‘‘what is that?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Miss Sabra, 
under her breath; ‘‘I never put it 
there. I’m most afraid to touch it.” 

But Cynthy, more impulsive than 
Sabra, had alent sel and open- 
edit. She whitened to her lips. 

‘“‘Sabra,” she whispered, “‘it’s a 
will!” 

“Then,” said Miss Sabra, ‘‘we 
mustn’t look at it. We must give it 


: to Mr. Denison right away, and let 


marry”—Miss Cynth 


him read it first. If we go right 
off now we can get there in time to 
see him when he comes home to din- 
ner.” 

So the sisters put on their sun- 
bonnets, and went ‘‘cross_ lots” 
through the fields to Mr. Denison’s 
house, climbing fences and opening 
heavy gates, taking with them the 
mysterious document which was of 
such terrible moment to them. It 
was duly delivered to Mr. Denison, 
and the story of its discovery told. 
‘‘And whatever could have possessed 
father to put it thereis more than I 
can tell,” added Miss Sabra. 

But Mr. Denison was already ab- 
sorbed in reading the will and hardly 
listened to Miss Sabra’s story. They 
waited, breathlessly, trembling in 
every limb, wondering what was 
coming to them, fearing the worst, 
not daring to hope for good fortune. 
But presently Mr. Denison turned 
on them a beaming face, saying: 
‘‘This is allright. It is duly sign- 
ed and witnessed and I am the exec- 
utor. You are given the use of the 
real estate for your lives, or until you 
blushed — 
‘‘and the stock and furniture and 
farming utensils are given you out- 
right. Now we’ll have it probated 
right away. And I must say I’m 
glad of this; It’s just as it should 
be.” 

Miss Cynthy broke down and cried 
like a baby, and Miss Sabra’s eyes 
were full of tears as she said: ‘‘Now, 
Cynthy, ain’t yon glad we didn’t 
bring ina bill.—Springfield Republi- 
can. 


AN IMPORTANT LESSON. 


It is recorded of a certain great 
philosopher that a friend who went 
to visit him met the philosoher’s lit- 
tle daughter before he met the man 
himself. Knowing that the father 
was such a deeply learned man, he 
thought that the little girl must have 
learned something very grave, some- 
thing very deep, from such a father, 
and he said to her: ‘‘What is your 
father teaching you?” The little 
maid looked at him with her clear 
blue eyes, and just said: ‘‘Obedience.” 
That was what the great and wise 
man taught his little girl,and I be- 
lieve the most important lesson for 
children to learn is ‘‘to be obedient.” 
It is alesson necessary for their hap- 
piness, for their safety, and I think 
we may say for their life.—Canon 
Wynne. 


EXPRESSING HIS FEELINGS. 


A man whose matrimonial 
life had been anything but happy in 
consequence of the quarrelsome hab- 
is wife, who thus contrived to 
keep him constantly in hot water 
with the neighbors, was at last re- 
lieved of her company by death. As 
the widower’s means were limited, 
the funeral was plain, but respectable 
enough to satisfy any reasonable rel- 
ative. The brother of the deceased 
lady, however, was not a reasonable 
man; and, on the return of the 
mourners to the house, he ridiculed 
the funeral, said that it was so mean, 
undemonstrative and quiet that all 
the neighbors must have considered 
it niggardly. ‘‘Yes, it was rather 
quiet,” responded the widower; ‘‘but 
what did you expect? Did you want 
me to show my submission to the de- 
cree of Providence in removing my 
late lamented spouse by closing the 
funeral with a display of fireworks? 
I did think of a cheerful display of 
some sort, but abandoned the idea 
because I feared the neighbors might 
talk about it, and say that I was giv- 
ing too much expression to my feel- 
ings.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


The still form of a little boy lay in 
the coffin, surrounded by mourning 
friends. A mason came into the 
rag and asked to look at the lovely 

ace. 

‘*You wonder that I care so much,” 
he said, as the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, ‘‘but your boy wasa messen- 
ger of God to me. One time I was 
coming down by a long ladder from 
a very high roof, and ates your lit- 
tle boy standing close beside me when 


its of 


up in my face with childish wonder, 
and asked frankly: ‘Weren’t you 
afraid of falling when you were up so 
high?’ And beforeI had time to an- 
swer, he said: ‘Ah, I know why you 
were not afraid—you said your pray- 
ers this morning before you began 
your work.’ I had not prayed; but I 
never forgot to pray from that day to 
by God’s blessing,,.I never 


BE KIND IN LITTLE THINGS. 


The sunshine of life is made up of 
very little beams, that are bright all 
the time. In the nursery, on the 
playground, and in the school-room, 
there is room all the time for little 
acts of kindness, that cost nothing, 
but are worth more than gold or 
silver. To give up something, where 
giving up will prevent unhappiness— 
to fewer when persisting will chafe 
and fret others —to go a little round 
rather than come against another—to 
take an ill word or cross look, rather 
than return it—these are the ways in 
which clouds and storms are kept off, 
and a pleasant, smiling sunshine se- 
cured even in the humble home, 
among very poor people, as in fami- 
lies in higher stations. Much that 
we term the miseries of life would be 
avoided by adopting this rule of con- 
duct in all the walks of life.—The 
Household. 


Justice consists in doing noinjury to 


men; decency, in giving no offense. 


wait.’ 


I reached the ground. He looked 


THE GENTLE SOUTH WIND. 


‘‘Now, Walter Harrison Ames, you 
get right out.of that chair this min- 
ute, for that’s my seat, and I want to 
sit there!” and little Miss Rose, who 
looked more like a snapdragon just 
then, tried to shake her sturdy 
brother, who had a cool way of pre- 
tending not to hear when he did not 
mean to heed, and who sat as calmly 
looking out of the window as if only 
a fly. were attempting to move him. 
Papa was reading in the other win- 
dow, but he seemed to know exactly 
what was going on, and so he called 
the little snapdragon, though he did 
not use that name, to come to him, as 
he had a story to tell her. 

A story was always a delight, and 
so the little changeable flower, almost 
a@ rose again, went instantly, and 
~— herself ona little bench at his 
eet. 

‘‘This morning, Rose, as I was go- 
ing down town,” he began, ‘‘I met a 
disagreeable north wind, and it snap- 
ped and snarled in a very spiteful 
way. It began by trying to injure 
the trees, and break.off the branches, 
but the branches were too strong for 
itand wouldn’t give way. Then it 
rushed at me, and blew my coat as 
hard asit could,and said ina gruff 
tone as plain as a wind could talk, 
‘Take off your coat quick, I won’t 
But I laughed at the idea of 
obeying such a command as that, and 
so just buttoned my coat as tight as 
I could, and the north wind tugged 
and tugged in vain. 

‘In the afternoon as I came home 
the south wind met me, and such 
sweet manners as it had! It came u 
kissed me first, and then said, as it 


ted my cheek, ‘Open your coat, please 
open your coat.’ I opened it right 
away, every single button, for I was 
glad to get all the south that I could, 
andit is doing me good yet. Which 
is my little girl, the stormy north 
wind, orthe sunny south?” 

‘‘The sunny south, papa,” answer- 
ed little Rose cheerily, as she went 
up to brother Walter, and kissed and 
patted him, and said: ‘‘Please let 
me havethat chair, Walter dear.” 

Brother Walter didn’t say one 
word, but he whisked out of the chair 
in a second, caught the little south 
wind up, meee: her in the chair. 
gave her two kissesand scampered off 
to play.—Child’s Paper. 


ENEMIES. 
‘‘Lead me, O Lord, in thy right 


eousness because of mine enemies; 
make thy way straight before my 
face.” (Psalm v: 8.) 

David had enemies—a great many 
of them—and he made the best use 
of them possible. They caused him 
to be watchful. They kept him on 
his guard against even the appear- 
ance of evil, for he knew his enemies 
waited for his halting; they were ev- 
er ready to report and exaggerate 
his errors. The marginal reading for 
‘fenemies” is ‘‘those which observe 
me.” This honor every enemy does 

ou; he observes you narrowly, and 
if there is any flaw or defect in your 
conduct or character he will make 
the most of it to your disadvantage. 
He unintentionally does you a friend- 
y office by admonishing you to take 
heed of your ways. ‘‘Lead me, O 
Lord, in thy righteousness, because 
of mine enemies.” Purity and inno- 
cence and uprightness are the best 
‘guards and defenses. The apostle 
Peter exclaims: ‘‘Who is he that will 
harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good?” 

No malevolent feeling toward his 
enemies, no desire for revenge, stir- 
red the Psalmist, and moved him to 
prayer. He did not ask to outwit 
them in diplomacy or to beat them at 
retaliation; but, to outstrip them in 
righteousness and to get beyond their 
reach by walking in mght ways. And 
this he asked God to show him. 

Itisa high privilege to be led and 
guided by Him to whom all things 
are known, present and future. His 
hand is strong, and his eye sees the 
end from the beginning. 

That God can and will teach us 
his way, and leadthe meek and trust- 
ful, has been the comfortable belief of 
saints in all ages. How he does this 
we need not describe. Whether it 
be done by-providentially closing up 
all ways but one; or, by impressing 
the soul as to the course that is to be 
taken at a critical juncture—it is a 
great comfort to feel that we are in 
the way God would have us go. 
Elsewhere the Psalmist makes the 
same prayerin substance, with slight- 
ly different words: ‘‘Teach me thy way, 
6 Lord, aud lead me in a plain path, 
because of mine enemies.” He does 
not ask that his path be made pleas- 
ant, but plain. He does not ask that 
the way of God be made smooth, but 
straight.— Bishop McTyeire. 


Strive éverywhere and in all things 
to be at peace. If trouble comes from 
within or without, treat it pencetnae 
If joy comes, receive it peacefully, with- 
out excitement. If we must needs flee 
from evil, let us do it calmly, without 
agitation, or we may stumble and fall 
in our haste. Let us do good peace- 
fully, or our hurry will lead us into 
endless faults. Even repentance is 
work which should be carried on 
peacefully.— St. Francis de Sales. 


A tree will not only lie as it falls, 
but it will fall as it leans. And the 
great question every one should bring 
home to himself is this: ‘ What is 
the inclination of my soul? Does it, 
with all its affections, lean towards 
God or away from him?”—J. J. Gur- 


ney. 


gently played with my hair and pat- |’ 


Ummer laints 
and all 


Bowe) “Troubles 


aye cured by 


Parr ovis 


All Avuggists sell it. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


BOOKS. 
FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Reyal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engraving 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Orestes and 
Arms. 

Birthday Oards always in stock. 


BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 


 Tusss & Co., 
No. 61! and 613 Front Street. 


03” Faorory aT THE 


HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
E...-. 


HATS & CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Por: Sts. - San FRANCISCO 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWES? 
PRIOES 


Branch Store, ‘“‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 


Carpenter and Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 
80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
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FRANK VEEN 


| Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—J. 8. Hutchinson, at Sather & 
Co.’s, N. W. corner Commercial and Montgom- 
ery streets. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. O. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 

(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. O. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION 
Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 

O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Oali- 
fornia, Rev. W. ©. Pond, 940 Capp S8t., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD OC. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Olark, D.D; Rev. 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial 

Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Oal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOOIATES. 


President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
avenue. and Treasurer— 
ames E. Ager, 508 Olay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 
President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McOoy, Secretary. 

Yo Women’s Ohristian Association, 539 
How street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 

BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCIETY, 
Baker St., Cor. Grove St., San Francisco. 


E. T. Superintendent. 


~ 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Orr. GRAND CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Orry. 


()FFEES TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All gnomes. European plan. Over 600 éle- 
gantly shed rooms, fitted up at an expense of 

Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Ouisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe a with the best, at mederate 
pr'ce, Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
genta, where coats, valises and ls can be left 

. Families can live better for less money at the 
in the city. 


to and from this hotel 
—- is saved by stopping at this 


THE CAROL 


—A BOOK 


—FOR THE— 


Butoay ScRoof ajo the Home, 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 


With poetical contributions by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hes- 
ekiah Butterworth, and many others 
The Music, original and selected, by Geo. F 
J. R. Murray. J. B. nd, P. 
kes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel 
other eminent composers, 0 
This work, longin preparation by an 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 separate 
musical selections, together with @ number of mesical 
and responsive services for the val and o 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar. 


Price 85 cents cach by mail, postpaid; 
not 
83.60 a dozen by express, prepaid. 
PUBLASHED BY 


THE JOWN GHURGH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 


W. EF. Griswold 
DUE NTIS T 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST. 


PATENTS. 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES 


te the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 

in PA BUSINESS EXCLUFIVELY 
can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or is 
to tability free of charge; we m 
CHARGE WE OBTAIN PATENT. 
We refer here to the Post Master, the Su 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Oircular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Patent Orricz, Wasurneron, D. O. 
nov2-tf 


We are 


Our Readers 


Should send for acopy of the Home 
issued by SMITH’S 
| street, San Francisco. It contains the selling 


price of nearly two thousand useful articles. 
¢ free to any address, on application. 


ASH STORE, 115 Olay 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, Seprember 15, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of Tux Pa- 
couric for one year. Tue Pactric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


Subscriptions for Tux Pactric will be re- 
ceived at the drng store of W M. Searby, 
859 Market street; also at the drug store of 
David M. Gove, northwest corner of Califor- 
nia and Fillmore streets; also by T. P. 
Strong, insurance agent, 470 Ninth street, 
Oakland. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1886. 


The unlooked - for commotion, 
which some days ago disturbed the 
eastern verge of the Continent, and 
severely shook South Carolina (at the 
city of Charleston in particular), has 
awakened all the forebodings of the 
timorous, and set in motion prophetic 
tongues. And, since our city has 
had a few jars each year, and two or 
three severe shocks of earthquake the 
last forty years,these foretellers of dis- 
aster are warning us to expect our 
destruction soon. We expect no 
such thing. Our frequent jars pre- 
vent any large accumulation of de- 
structive forces near us. The globe 
is,in fact, in a jarring condition. 
Little earthquakes are occurring some- 
where every hour. Hundreds come 
each year from the mysterious action 
of internal forces, and almost every 
year there is a serious shock some- 
where, and frequently a series of 
such shocks. That some countries 
are more often visited by earthquakes 
than others observation shows; and, 
equally, experience teaches that no 
country is absolutely exempt from 
them. We give no credence to elec- 
trical theories, or to the idea of any 
considerable force playing upon the 
planet, from without, to develop its 
activities in these perplexing and 
fearful ways. Slight changes of 
position in parts of the crust of the 
earth, with respect to each other, are 
probably the proximate causes of 
earthquakes, while the remoter causes 
(or cause), are beyond our knowledge 
as yet, and are without any well- 
ascertained laws of activity. So, 
then, earthquakes cannot be scien- 
tifically foretold, and, in truth, can- 
not be predicted with any large de- 
gree of certainty in the present state 
of human knowledge; and we can re- 
gard all ‘‘prophecies” concerning 
them as sheer illusions. As to the 
question whether earthquakes are 
‘‘moral,” have any moral purpose be- 
hind them, the Christian mind can- 
not doubt. It may not be clear what 
the purpose is exactly, but that it is 
there we must believe. For, since a 
Personal Will (or Wisdom) is behind 
the creation and all its laws and 
forces, and must. be subordinating 
them all to ethical rule and sublime 
moral purpose, it is obvious that 
nothing can occur in nature which 
does not bear, directly or indirectly, 
or even incidentally, upon the rela- 
tion of nature, or any part of it, to 
that moral end which God is pursu- 
ing by means of his creation. 
since the world as a whole is ethical, 
and inwoven with all other worlds 
into the plan which is subserving a 


divine moral purpose, it follows that 


the earth, with all its parts, forces, 
laws (all that go to make the whole), 
is ‘‘moral” in them all, however like 
cataclysm some of the phenomena 
may seem, and however hidden the 
governing forces. The fact that 
earthquakes, and other things of a 
like nature, may have, must have, re- 
lations to a moral purpose remains; 
the method of the fact may not be 
entirely clear to us, at present. 


Admission Day was celebrated in 
this city last Thursday without much 
demonstration. The ‘Native Sons” 
had a fine turn-out at San Jose, the 
State’s first capital as a State. We 
are glad they are walking in the steps 
of the fathers who, prior to the civil 
war, used to have the utmost enthu- 
siasm when the anniversary came. 
Of course, they are growing old, and 
the event to be celebrated each year 
is more remote, and hidden behind a 
multitude of great recollections; and 
the State is no longer infantile in 
strength or resources; and no rights 
are menaced or privileges likely to be 
lost.. Their, anxious days van- 


‘ished dway, anda sense of gféat re- 


lief steals over the hearts of the ’pio- 
neers. Their work is mainly done, 
and they have no reason to be much 
dissatisfied with it, but rather the 


And, 


contrary—all but few. So, what 
with the pioneers who are growing 
indifferent, and what with the pio- 
neers who are all too modest, it is 
difficult to awaken the fine enthusi- 
asm necessary to the most fitting cel- 
ebration of ‘‘the ninth of September,” 
even when the Governor proclaims it, 
on purpose, a ‘‘holiday.” Person- 
ally our sensibilities are easily enough 
moved, for we had such dreams and 
ideals, so much heart, and hope, and 
our first year of endeavor ran through 
such watching and waiting, such dif- 
ficulty and pain, that no subsequent 
years of fruition have served to dull 
the remembrance of its scenes. And 
so, when the advent of autumn brings 
‘Admission Day” (hard upon its 
equinox), we have, at least, a decided 
premonition of the poet’s throb and 
throe, when he said: : 


‘* My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky.” 


In his pamphlet upon ‘Future Pro- 
bation and Foreign Missions,” Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Thompson says: ‘Of the 
sixteen gentlemen at the official ta- 
ble”—that of the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board—‘‘all but 
one disavow belief in probation after 
death.” The one is, undoubtedly, 
Professor Smyth himself. Dr. 
Thompson says, also, that, in two in- 
stances, the committee have voted, 
apparently on account of new depart-~ 
ure views, ‘‘It is inexpedient to ap- 
point the candidate at present.” It 
is presumable that in other cases 
said to exist the application had not 
come to vote in the committee. Dr. 
Smyth is a tenacious man, and he 
still keeps vigorously worded, in his 
review, the demand for a recogni- 
tion of the future probation men as 
not to be disqualified for the mission- 
ary service on account of that tenet. 
As to his demand that the fact of or- 
dination by a council should be suf- 
ficient, and that the committee should 
not go behind that to secure sound- 
ness of theological opinion, more 
might be said, provided councils 
were called without the members be- 
ing selected or ‘‘picked.” Still, even 
if the councils were made up of neigh- 
boring churches, unselected for a 
purpose, yet so delicate and respon- 
sible is the position of the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and so serious are all 
the interests involved, that the Amer- 
ican Board could hardly allow its 
committee to send out men without a 
fair inquiry as to where they stood on 
vital questions of belief. 


Some one has sent us by mail an 
excerpt from some paper, which quotes 
from some one’s address a denuncia- 
tion of the idea of ‘‘eternal punish- 
ment.” Now, we have no pleasure 


in the idea, and no special fear of the’ 


fact, because we live undera remedial 
system, administered by a divine Sav- 
iour. The maker of the ‘‘address” 
quoted misconceives and misstates 
the doctrine, and then revolts at it. 
But that is his own affair. And 
when he indulges in strong language 
concerning the ‘‘idea,” he has to 
wrestle with the fact that the idea 
has been entertained by the most ad- 
vanced peoples of all times, and the 
probability of it taught by most of 
the ‘‘ethnic religions” of the world. 
(We say nothing now of the Christian 
religion.) And he has to wrestle 
with the further fact, that reason 
teaches, on the basis of induction, 
that whoever sins takes personal suf- 
fering as an inevitable consequence. 
Then, whoever sins on, suffers on. 
And whoever sins on forever, suffers 
on forever; and gets the ‘‘idea” of 
eternal punishment as a reality. In 
reason, then, the true question is, 
Will any human being sin on for- 
ever? Can the author of the ‘‘ad- 
dress” be sure that no one will? If 
he can make it certain that no one 
will, out of all the terrific villains of 
the ages, he will perform a task 
hitherto unaccomplished, and remove 
many a just, though sorrowful, ap- 
prehension, 


A warm wave has swept the conti- 
nent, and poured itself over upon 
Japan. Such waves, however, are 
usually shorter than this one was, or 
sooner spent. The one of last week 
brought the coast of our State into 
sympathy with the interior, and melt- 
ed us into a common mood. We per- 
spired and were happy, in the midst 
of some discomforts, because we had 
the assurance that no cooler place 
than ours was accorded to any of our 
fellow-citizens. .,We are also grateful 
for the experience, not only for its 
physiological benefits, but for the 
keehier relish it’ has left with us for 
the fleecy enfoldment of many a noc- 


| 


turnal fog. 


That a new. line of telegraph wire 
(the ‘‘Postal Telegraph”) is to be 


strung across the continent from this — 


side, to connect on the Atlantic Coast 
with a submarine wire to Europe, be- 
longing to the same parties, is, we 
are assured, a fact to be speedily ac- 
complished. If this new line shall 
prove a really and generously com- 
peting line, seeking neither to sell 


out nor buy out, many among us will 


be greatly pleased, if not happily dis-— 
wielding. It is good for us to 


appointed. The telegraph has come 
to be a necessity of our time, and it 
ought to become cheaper than it is, 
and as cheap as it can possibly be- 
come, while paying a reasonable in- 
terest on the investment, when pru- 
dently made, and the expense of an 
economical management. The ideal 
form of competition would be that of 
a Government postal telegraph, but 
our national Congress is too busy 
with its pet schemes to look after the 
public welfare with more than one 
eye at a time. 


At the exercises held in Paris at 
the completion of the statue to Dide- 
rot, the Town Council made it the 
occasion for a pronounced atheistical 
festival. Bradlaugh of England was 
invited, and Buchner of Germany 
was present, and the most pronounc- 
ed atheism was ventilated by the 
French gentleman. The officials in 
France are carrying things with a 
high hand. Not satisfied with ban- 
ishing the Word of God from the 
school books, this same Town Coun- 
cil has removed the crucifix from the 
school buildings and from the gates of 
the cemeteries. But such proceed- 
ings show that free thought is as 
bigoted and sectarian as any religion 
can be. It is an encouraging sign 
that an Anti-atheistical Society is in 
formation among the young men of 
the universities, intended to combine 
men of every form of religious faith 
against the blank and intense materi- 
alism of the time. 


It is reported that one of our city 
judges has just sentenced an over- 
grown ‘‘hoodlum” for highway rob- 
bery of a peculiar sort to fifty years 
in the Folsom State Prison. This is 
rather startling. It may be rather 
too much, but the error is on the 
right side. It is a good indication. 
It is a case of ‘‘exemplary” punish- 
ment, and intended to alarm every 
‘‘hoodlum,” large or small. Were it 
certain that every such person who 
committed robbery would go to pris- 
on for the largest part of his natural 
life, robbery would soon cease utterly, 
and crimes measurably. While we 
favor celerity (with certainty, also) of 
punishment, rather than severity asa 
rule, we have to except the more de- 
graded classes of humanity, who are 
susceptible only to long sentences 
and hard ones. Let us cheer the 
judges and courts that are willing to 
be swift and severe. 


In connection with the prominence 
given to the Home Secretary in the 
recent discussions as to the American 
Board, it may be suitable to recall 
the fact that, up to the breaking out 
of the troubles at Andover, Dr. Al- 
den had been for many years, as his 
father before him, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Andover 
Seminary. At that time he resigned. 
All who know Dr. Alden know that, 
however firm his convictions are on 
points he regards as essential, he is 
a man of the most catholic temper, of 
warmest sympathies. Who that ever 


heard him on the platform could help ‘fatality when the clouds darken over- 


taking him by the hand afterwards, 
and thanking him for the love and 
hope he kindled? 


Rey. Dr. Anson Smyth of Cleve- 
land gives, in the Evangelist (N. Y.), 
interesting notes concerning eight 
living and six deceased ministers, 
who had or have passed the age of 
eighty. These men are, or were, 
members of the Presbyterian denom- 
ination, laboring in Northern Ohio. 
All but one of them were natives of 
New England. Could there be a 
more imtpressive indication of what 
New England Congregationalism has 
contributed to make our sister de- 
nomination strong? 


The Collins-street Congregational 
church, Melbourne, in the colony of 
Victoria, Australia, pays its new pas- 


tor, the Rev. Dr. Bevan of London, 
$7,250. 


The rector of Trinity church, New 
York, has seven churches under his 
care, eighteen clergymen, and a mu- 
sical staff of over one hundred, © Of 
these churches, three are. free, and a 
fourth practically free; and its grants 
to twenty other churches.and to chari- 
table institutions. exceed $100,000 a 
year. The annual income is about 
$550,000, and the value of the real 
estate is estimated at $6,000,000. 


tute, 


NATURAL FORCES. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


It were a very wholesome thing for 
us to feel that there is quite a number 
of natural forces in this sphere of 
ours, the administration of which is 
wholly independent of our personal 
control. They may be closely con- 
nected with our comfort and safety, 
affecting, vitally, our hopes and fears, 
meeting us on any and every path of 
our wayfaring, and yet altogether be- 
ond the constraint of our willing 


know and to understand and re- 
member that there is, in the ordering 
of such elements, a Sovereignty over 


us, unto which we have need to look 


for availing intervention when we 
would seek defense and relief. 

We cannot govern the might of the 
wind so that it shall not sweep over 
the land and the sea with the fury of 
a tempest, prostrating the trees of 
the forest and the orchard, leveling 
to the earth the homes of men and 
the towers of ambitious or of sacred 
architecture, and burying in the 
depths of the ocean the white-winged 
wanderers of the deep. No human 
device will arrest such an agency, 
and give a calm for a storm. 

We cannot suspend the flood of 
falling waters so that it shall not 
pour its rushing streams through 
plain and valley and the fields of hu- 
man culture, leaving wreck behind 
and the destruction of harvest and 
pasture. The clouds, in their ful- 
ness and blackness, are above our 
reach, and discharge their copious 
contents without reference to our 
protest. 

Oftentimes the plague sweeps 
through the homes of the people and 
over the length and breadth of a 
land, shedding its destructive leaven 
upon the multitudes of city and 
country, and leaving behind it innu- 
merable monuments of its fatal 
breath, baftling all remedies of medi- 
cal skill. 

And then there comes, rolling and 
thundering beneath city and prov- 
ince, and all the centers of human 
habitation, the invisible, irresistible 
earthquake, making the solid ground 
like a billowy, storm-driven sea, 
shaking down mansion and cottage, 
and all the dwellings of domestic life, 
with spire and tower of more impos- 
ing height, and crushing under the 
ruin youth and age in sudden and 
tragic mortality, no strength, or 
courage, or endurance subduing the 
rocking and quivering might, and in- 
terposing for the defense and rescue 
of man and beast. 

We cannot contemplate such facts 
without feeling that they are closely 
connected with human discipline, 
and are designed to ripen in us a 
state of mind submissively waiting 
upon the reigning Sovereignty above. 

Let us cherish, each one of us, this 
habitual sense of dependence upon the 
sceptered hand that guides these nat- 
ural elements. Whether we lie down 
upon the pillow of nightly rest or put 
on the harness of daily toil, let us feel 
that the issues of every houf are gov- 
erned by a will on high, and that the 
disposition of all our treasures and 
hopes is subject to that supreme de- 
cision. 

With this sense of dependence, 
may we cherish, also, a spirit of sub- 
mission, yielding the regulation of 
our daily experience, under all that 
affects body or soul, to that unerr- 
ing Wisdom and Power that rules 
with a Providential Fatherhood above 
us. 

We need, also, to be, in every de- 
partment of our being, in a state of 
abiding preparation for the visit of 
any of these controlling agencies, no 
matter how sudden or unexpected 
their advent, so that we shall look up 
toward the silence and quiet of the 
throne, and breathe out to Him that 
sitteth thereon the continual filial sal- 
utation, ‘‘Thy will be done!” 

We should not forget our constant 
indeblednexss to that preserving and 
beneficent care, under which we walk 
in comfort and safety between the 
rising and setting sun, and under 
the stars of night. How is it that we 
are spared the thunderbolt of electric 


head, or the upheaying of the billowy 
earthquake as we walk or rest? Must 
there not be, for such abstinence of 
evil and harm, an incessant guardian- 
ship, whose kindness we should in- 
cessantly remember and gratefully 
e? 

And while others suffer, let us not 
only extend to them our fraternal 
sympathy, but lift our thankful wor- 
ship to the Great Ruler, under 
whose administration we go .and 
come in peace and gladness. 


THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE. 


About five years ago I received a 
letter signed by the Secretary of the 
above Society, containing an invita- 
tion to join it, adding that particu- 
lars in regard to its work would be 
found in a pamphlet which aeccom- 
panied the letter. I was much gsur- 

rised, for I’had never’héard of the 
Rociety, and had no idea of its ob- 
ject. Upon examination I found it a 
most worthy Society, and, lest some 
of your readers should be as ignorant 


-as I was, I will give a’ short aceount 


of its object and work. | 
Its full name is the Victoria Insti- 
or Society of 


Great Britain, and its headquarters 


are in London. Its object is certain- | 
ly a very noble one—to associate 'to- 


gether people interested in science, 
and especially authors, to discuss 
schuntiiie questions, in order to get 
rid of contradictions and conflicting 


love.” 


Florida show tha 


| 


hypotheses, and thus promote true 
science; and especially to discuss 
those questions of philosophy and 
science which bear upon the Bible, 
with the view of reconciling any ap- 
parent discrepancies between Chris- 
tianity and science; also, to publish 
the most valuable of its own papers 
and English translations of foreign 
works on the subject. 

None but professedly Christian 
people, however, can become mem- 
bers, and thus it is a Christian scien- 
tific society. It was founded about 
twenty years ago, when the writings 
of Huxley, Tyndall, Darwin and 
their associates were leading very 
many men to believe that science and 
Christianity did not agree, and that, 
in the contest, Christianity was going 
to the wall. It has been quite suc- 
cessful in its work. It publishes 
every year an octavo volume of about 
four hundred pages, containing the 
best papers which are read before it; 
it also has a special fund by means of 
which it can publish a few of its most 
choice productions cheaply for popu- 
lar distribution ,and some of the papers 
have been translated and published 
in foreign languages. 

Until his death, the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury was its President, and it 
numbers about eleven hundred mem- 
bers, having increased its member- 
ship from fifty to a hundred annual- 
ly. These members are scattered all 
over the world, about one-half of 
them being what are called in Lon- 
don country and foreign members, a 
class which the Society is anxious to 
have unite with it. More than one 
hundred persons in the United States 
are connected with the Society. The 
arrangements are such that these dis- 
tant members enjoy the benefits of 
the Society largely. They receive its 
publications free. If any one of 
them furnish a paper to be read, and 
it is accepted, it is printed before it 
is read, and a copy sent to him for 
correction. Then it is read and a dis- 
cussion takes place; proof-sheets of 
this discussion, printed, are also sent 
to him, so that he may reply to them. 
The paper, printed, is also furnished 
to those persons who are specially in- 
terested in that class of subjects be- 
fore it is read, so that they may be 
prepared with their remarks, if they 
can be present; or, if absent, so that 
they may submit them in writing. 

Nearly all classes of scientific -sub- 
jects which bear upon the Bible have 
been discussed during the past twen- 
ty years — Darwinism, geology, mira- 
cles, language, the deluge, the an- 
tiquity and common origin of man, 
the late discoveries in Egypt, Moab, 
Nineveh, Babylon and Palestine, the 
serpent myths, natural theology, 
evolution, Buddhism, and the like, 
many phases of many of these sub- 
jects having been discussed at differ- 
ent times, and the papers thus pre- 
pared have been used in the prepara- 
tion of lectures all over the world. 

The Honorable Secretary, Capt. F. 
W.H. Petrie, has been very earnest 
in his work in behalf of the Society, 
and its success is largely due to his 
efforts; who also has been, of late, 
successful in his studies in regard to 
Egypt. 

There are two classes of members, 
the members and the associates, the 
annual fee for the former being two 
guineas, and for the latter one guinea. | 
Nearly three-fifths of the persons 
connected with the Society belong to 
the latter class. M. E. 


Y. A. 


Friday, September 10th, the sub- 
ject ‘‘Unbelief Says, ‘Not now’; God 
Says, ‘To-day.’” The leader unfold- 
ed his subject by a Bible-reading. 
The passages were well chosen, and 
the remarks appropriate. If we be- 
lieve now we must keep in the way 
begun, and ‘‘hold the beginning of 
our confidence steadfast unto the 
end.”* While we believe, we have 
many ‘‘exceeding great and precious 
promises.” ‘‘I'am come a light into 
the world, that whosoever believeth in 
me shall not walk in darkness.” ‘‘He 
that believeth hath the witness in 
himself.” If we believe and have 
the full privilege of believers, we 
are right not only now but for all 
time to come. One said, ‘‘Other 
things than unbelief keep us from 
Christ and hinder us.” Another 
said, ‘‘Let us come into the fullness 
of God’s blessing now.” A constant 
attendant upon the meetings, who al- 
ways has something just right for the 
day, said, ‘‘Men are shut out from 
being saved by unbelief—a little un- 
belief that leads to disobedience and 
finally to death.” One spoke of the 
importance of being on our guard to 
live beheving and trusting every day. 
‘*Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall.” Christ has 
made ample provision for all our 
wants, if we abidein him. Another 
said: ‘‘We areapt to think we must 
understand all. If we cannot know 
all about it, we can trust Christ’s 
The day was very warm for 
this city; the number present not 
large. All the time was taken up by 
those who had something to ‘say. 
Prayer was asked for one in distress. 
Many who seldom take part in these 
meetings feel that it is a great hel 
to be with those who call upon Go 
and invoke his blessing. . 


We are surprised’. and pained to 


learn, by telegram, of ‘the death of 


Dea. M. H. Crafts of San Bernardino 
of pneumonia, last’ Sunday night. 


Reports from different counties in 
in some localities 
the orange crop is g 


d, some half a 
crop and some rusty. hte 


Sunol. Next time, 


Home Missionary. — 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office. No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


COUNCIL AND DEDICATION IN SUNOL, 


Just three minutes’ walk from the 
railroad station up the Hazel Glen 
avenue, and in the center of a clum 
of fine, large, native trees, stands the 
meeting-house of Sunol valley. It is 
a model church building, a clean, 
bright gem, outsideandin. Noone can 
ever take it for a hall, schoolhouse, 
factory, barn, or anything but a 
church, and nothing about it, either, 
that suggests the regulation meet- 
ing-house. The appearance of the 
building, as it stands in its setting of 
oaks and sycamores, its white paint 
fretting the leafy closure, the spire 
that rises above the open bell tower, 
the grouping of windows tastefully 
bordered with stained glass, combines 
in itself a study and a delight. The 
interior, with its arrangement and 
conveniences for public worship, con- 
ference, social and Sunday-school 
meetings, corresponds with the ar- 
chitectural taste and fitness of things. 
Nineteen hundred dollars could hard- 
ly have been put to better use and 
showing than have been expended on 
this building. 

It was to dedicate this house, but, 
primarily, to recognize the church 
that owns the house, that a council 
met in it last Friday, September 10th. 
The writer was chosen Moderator, 
and Mr. J. E. Ager of the Alameda 
church Seribe. After listening to the 
statement of the committee, interest- 
ing in its detail of beginnings, grad- 
ual growth and present condition, 
its confession of faith, covenant, etc., 
the council saw its privilege clearly 
to extend to it the fellowship of the 
churches. It seemed an easy task to 
combine with this service of recogni- 
tion of the spiritual temple the dedi- 
eation of the outward or material 
house. 

The congregation that assembled 
on the occasion was a large one. The 
audience-room was comfortably seat- 
ed with chairs, and handsomely light- 
ed by two brilliant chandeliers. The 
hundred and more that were present 
listened attentively to the sermon 
that was preached by the Rev. C. W. 
Hill of San Jose; the more so as he 
made it clear that the house of God, 
in the midst of a community, was not 
only the sign, but an expression, of 
its reverence, intelligence, morals 
and thrift, and, above all, was 
the proof that God had a people 
there—a living church, more glori- 
ous than any temple made _ with 
hands. 

After the sermon came the thank- 
offering of the people. It was not a 
dedication beg or‘agony to pay off a 
big or little debt. Thanks to the in- 
defatigable, efficient efforts of the 
pastor, Rev. O. G. May; thanks to 
the liberal aid of some two or three 
San Francisco friends, whose homes 
are near by; thanks to the public 
spirit and free gifts of the people of 
Sunol; thanks to the summer camp- 
ers who fled the city to find a few 
weeks’ rest and quiet beside the 
still waters, beneath the shady banks, 
that responded willingly to the 
call for help; and, also, large 
thanks to the Congregational Un- 
ion for its $450 for last bills, 
that there was no need of put- 
ting the congregation in a trap to 
make them lift the heavy load of un- 
paid bills. It was a thank-offering, 
simply brightened all the more be- 
cause no one was urged and urged to 


ve. 
a Gawthorne, on the part of the 
trustees, gave a brief and interesting 
account of the history of the church 
—its day of small things, its strug- 
gles for existence and possession, and 
now its success andfriends. He was 
followed by Rev. Mr. May, who told 
about where the money came from, 
how it came, and how expended; 
and there the church stood, that 
spoke for itself. 

After these statements, the congre- 
gation arose and stood while the Rev. 
W. H. Cross reverently, and in a 
most fitting manner, led the people 
in the prayer of dedication, setting 
apart the house to the worship of 
Almighty God, and in thankful rec- 
ognition of the church that had built 
it, and now entered its gates with 
thankfulness and praise. 

The fellowship of the churches was 
then heartily expressed and extended 
to the Sunol Congregational church 
by the Moderator. 

An appropriate and brief address 
was delivered by the Saratoga pas- 
tor, Rev. W. H. Cross. 

The concluding prayer was offered 
by Rev. L. T. ae. a delegate 
from the church in San Jose, who 
also-had read the selections of Script- 
ure lesson at the opening of the ser- 
vice. 

After the benediction by the pastor, 
though the hour was late, most of the 
friends present stayed, not only to ex- 
change words and pleasant greetings 
with each other, but to express to the 
members of the council their hearty 
appreciation of their presence and in- 
tense. satisfaction with their work 
and words. The church had not for- 
gotten to make itself a bountiful host 
for the entertainment. of those who 
came at its bidding. 

‘The only thing that suggested any 
drawback to the perfect enjoyment 
of the hour was that. the is aes 
who were invited from. some of the 
larger churches were not there to re- 
joice with the rejoicing souls 
| brethren, go to 
the little churches when you are in- 
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THe Pactric: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


vited without fail, and sit in the 
heavenly places with them, always, if 
it is possible to be there, even though 
heaven and earth must needs be 
moved to compass it. - 


Religious Intelligence. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


The General Association of Cal- 
ifornia will hpld its annual meet- 
ing with the First Congregational 
church of Woodland on Tuesday, 
September 28th, at 2 o’clock p. M. 
The sermon will be preached in the 
evening of the same day, by Rev. M. 
Willett of Santa Cruz. Each church 
in California and Nevada formed on 
Congregational principles is entitled 
to two delegates, and one additional 
delegate for each fifty members in 
excess of one hundred. é 

J. H. Warren, Registrar. 

San Francisco, Sept. 2, 1886. 


The attention of pastors and 
churches is called to the action of the 
Association last year requesting writ- 
ten reportsfrom the churches. The 
secretaries of the different district 
Associations are -expected to gather 
these reports in time to present them 
as received, or ‘condense them, -if 
need be, to save time and deepen the 
interest of the story. Churches not 
in district Associations should pre- 
pare theirreports, all the same, in 
writing, and, if able to be at the 
meeting, have them read*by minister 
or delegate. It has been suggested 
that blank reports be sent to the dif- 
ferent churches to be filled out. This 
is the very thing to be avoided. The 
sameness of such reports would be 
almost killing. Let each church tell 
its own story in its own way, and 
each report have its own heart and 
soul. This cali for written reports is 
important, and, if attended to, the 
Association ‘will become somewhat 
accquainted with every church in its 
bounds. 


SPECIAL RATES TO THE GENERAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Just as we were going to press, we 
received a report from the Committee 
on Special Rates to the General Asso- 
ciation, which we print: 

For delegates‘to the annual session 
of the Congregational churches, to be 
held at Woodland from September 
28th to October 1, 1886, we will offer 
a two-thirds round-trip rate. We will 
furnish certificates to be distributed 
to delegates, who will present them 
to the agent at the point on the line 
at which they take the train for 
Woodland. Said agent will enter a 
description of the ticket purchased 
for outward passage (which must be 
regular; first-class, single-trip), will 
take the delegate’s signature, sign 
and stamp the certificate. After ar- 
rival at Woodland, the certificate is 
to be handed.to the proper officer at 
the session,“who will afhx his signa- 
ture as certifying to the fact that the 
delegate has been in attendance at 
the annual session. After being prop- 
erly completéd in accordance with 
its terms, the certificates, presented 
to agent at Woodland within forty- 
eight hours after the close of the ses- 
sion, will secure a return ticket to 
starting point on our line at one- 
third of the regular rate, thus making 
the two-thirds round-trip rate above 


PROGRAMME FOR GENERAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 
THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 28TH. 

2:00 p. msu—Devotional exercises. 

2:30—Organization; report of Pro- 
visional Committee. 

3:00 — Appointments; report of 
standing .committees; delegates to 
corresponding bodies. 

4:00—Devotional meeting. 

4:55—Report of Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

5 :00—Adjournment. 

7:30—Sermon, Rev. 
Santa Cruz. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29TH. 


9:00 a. m.—‘‘State Evangelization,” 
by Rey.N. W. Lane, Lodi; discussion. 

10:15—Report of Permanent Com- 
mittee on Temperance, followed by 
discussion. 

11:00— Devotional meeting. — 

12:00 — Adjournment. 

2:00 ma.—Pacific Theological Sem- 
inary and Hopkins Academy. 

3:00—Societies’ of ‘Christian En- 
deavor, Reve C. D. Barrows, D.D., 
San Francisco. 

4:30—A. B. C:-F. M., addresses 
and discussion. 

5 :30—Adjournment. 

7 :30—California Home Missionary 
Society. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30TH. 

9:00 a. m.— Business’ ‘meeting of 
California Home Missionary Society. 

9:30—Reports of churches in local 
Associations by their Registrars. 

10:10—Reports of non-associated 
churches. "4 . 

11 .00—Devotional meeting. 

12:00— Adjournment. 

N. B—~Woman’s Board of the Pa- 
cific will hold a meeting for reports 


M. Willett, 


of delegates in the Baptist church at | 


2:00 Pp. m. sharp. 
2:00 A. M. Avi and’ Chinese 
Mission, Rev. W. C. Pond. 
2:30—“‘The Gospel and the Labor 
Question,” Deagen Van Blar- 


com; discussion. 


4:00— rt Go | t 
Rev. C. Vailé}! discussion. 

5:00—Adjournment. 
< or Board of the Pa- 
cific, 


"FRIDAY, 
_, 9:00 a. m.—Unfinished business; re- 
ports of committees; place of next 


/meeting. 


9:30—A.C. Union; Tue Paciric. 
10:30—Fellowship meeting. 
11:30—The Lord’s Supper. 
12.00—Adjournment. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Annual Meeting of the Stock- 
holders of the Publishing Company 
of Tue Pactiric will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 7, 1886, at 12 m., at 
7. Montgomery avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. By order of the Direct- 
ors. Joun Kimpatx, Secretary. 


There was a large attendance at 
the Congregational Club on Monday. 
Among the visitors were Revs. Messrs. 
Dunlop, Matthews and Edwards of 
London, England. Rev. Dr. Hol- 
brook gave an interesting reyiew of 
the “History of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement,” by Rev. Austin Willey. 
The meetings of the Monday Club 
recently have been of special interest. 
The meeting on Monday next prom- 
ises to be no exception to the rule. 
There are, at present; in this city, 
Rev. John Dunlop of London, Eng- 
land, Secretary of the British Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Jews; Rev. Aaron Mat- 
thews, a converted Russian Jew, con- 
verted under the labors of this So- 
ciety and now one of its missionaries; 
also Rev. F. Y. Edwards, Treasurer 
of the same Society. They have 
promised to address the Club on 
“The Jews and Missions to the 
Jews” at the meeting next Monday 
in Parlor A, Palace Hotel, at 1:30. 
Persons interested in this work are 
specially invited to be present. 


There were good services at the 
First church last Sabbath. Pastor 
Barrows preached a practical gospel 
sermon in the morning on the ques- 
tion ‘‘Where Are the Nine?” At 
night he commenced what promises 
to be a very interesting and popular 
series of Sunday evening lectures on 
‘‘Religious Lessons from the Cathe- 
drals and Galleries of Europe.” 


“Christian Watchfulness” was the 
timely topic on which Rev. T. K. 
Noble addressed his people at Ply- 
mouth church Sabbath morning. At 
night he continued his interesting 
lectures on ‘*The American Home,” to 
a full house. The young people’s 
meetings are reported as_ being 
specially interesting and delightful, 
as well as largely attended, some 200 
being present at the last meeting. © 

The anniversary of the Sunday- 
school of the Second Congregational 
church, Qakland, Cal., was held last 
Sunday~evening. The house was 
panes A filled. Some fine anthems 
were rendered by the choir, which 
spoke well for the musical talent of 
the church. Declamations were giv- 
en by the scholars, and reports by the 
officers. It was, withal, a brilliant 
oceasion, and much credit is due to 
the untiring energies and superior 
leadership of the new pastor for the 
success of the occasion.. By the way, 
Rev. Mr. Hamlin is creating a fine 
impression upon this community, 
and is making himself felt as a strong 
man and a much-needed pastor. 

Com. 

On Sunday afternoon, September 
12th, Rev. C. Rowland Hill of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary gave 
the address at the Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
Oakland, to a large congregation. 
His: subject was ‘‘A “Good - Book. for 
Young People to Read.” 


Rev. Dr. Beckwith of the Third 
church preached an excellent, de- 
lightful and profitable sermon... Sab- 
bath morning, on ‘‘The. Christian’s 
Rest in Heayen.”* 

Rev. W. C: Pond addressed the 
young people at Bethany church, on 
‘‘The Story of Christ’s Temptations.” 
His theme to the adults was on ‘‘The 
Spirit Convincing the World of 
Judgment.”’ 

“Our Influence” was the important 
subject upon which Rev. I. F. obey 
addressed his audience at the mis- 
sion, corner of Page and. Pierce 
streets. Many young men were pres- 
ent. 

The good work goes on, as. usual, 
at the Mariners’ church, under ‘the 
earnest and spiritual pastorate of 
Chaplain Rowell. Conversions are 
reported every week. The Chaplain’s 
themes last Sunday were: ‘‘The 
Protecting Power of the Peace of 
God” and ‘‘The Barren Fig-tree.” 

Rev. Spalding Witter preached at 
the Olivet church, om: the words, 
‘‘Oh, that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness and for his wonder- 
ful works to the children of men!” - 

Rev: Dr. Stratton is filling the 
pulpit of the First church, Oakland, 
at present..-His-.. sermons .are, most 

“Difficulties Removed” and ‘‘Rec- 
‘onciliation” were Pastor Cooke’s 
themes at the Golden Gate church, 
Oakland. Mr. Cooke has been hold- 
ing a series of yery. profitable. and 
‘largely attended meetings in Alexan- 
der valley, Sonoma county, of late, 
from which it is hoped much good 
Rev. A. K. Crawford of the Meth- 
odist Church officiated at Park 


church, ey, Sabbath. morning. 
was a praise-service at night. 

«All Things Are Yours,” was Mr. 
‘Chapman’s text ‘at’ the Markét-street 
church, Oakland, last Sabbath. 

Blindness. of. Dnbelief”,.and 
‘Christ, Our Burden-Bearer” were 


the ens of discourse at Vallejo, by 


— 


Rev. Dr. Warren spent last Sab- 
bath at Brentwood and Byron. 


Very interesting services of recog- 
nition and dedication were held in 
connection with the Sunol church 
last Friday evening. It was a happy 
time of spiritual benefit. The ser- 
mon by Rev. C. W. Hill of San Jose 
on the occasion is reported as most 
appropriate and excellent. 


Good news comes from Cloverdale. 
Long-talked-of improvements and 
additions are being made to the 
church edifice, which will very great- 
ly increase its comfort and useful- 
ness. Brother Jones is to be con- 
gratulated. B41 


AtaMEDA County SaBBATH-ScHOOL 
Instirute.—A gathering of Sabbath- 
school workers of Alameda county 
for practical instruction and discus- 
sion will be held in the First M. E. 
church in Oakland on Monday and 
Tuesday, September 20th and 21st, 
opening at 7 o’clock Monday evening, 
with an address by Rey. E. 8. Chap- 
man, D.D. It it hoped that all Sab- 
bath-schools in Alameda county will 
send delegates. Entertainment will 
be furnished to delegates. 

GerorGe C. McConneE Lt, 
Secretary of Committee. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. | 


PRESBYTERIAN. — Fifteen persons 
joined the Howard-street church at 
the last communion. Rev. James 
Woodworth has been filling the pul- 
pit of the Woodbridge church re- 
cently. There were six additions 
to the Watsonville church at the last 
communion. Rev. H. C. Minton 
has been installed pastor of the First 
church in San Jose. Seven per- 
sons were received into the Berkeley 
church lately. The First Presby- 
terian church, in this city, at its com- 
munion last Sabbath, ordained four 
new elders, three deacons, and re- 
ceived into membership thirty-five— 
eleven on profession and twenty-four 
by letter. 


Meruopist.—The late session of 
the California Conference is said to 
have been a very pleasant one, in- 
deed. It took strong and advanced 
ground on the questions of temper- 
ance and prohibition. A very neat 
parsonage has been purchased for 
the church at Salinas. Bishop 
Warren presides at the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Conference at San Diego this 
week. 


Mernopist Sourn.—The quarterly 
meeting just held in Sacramento was 
one of particular interest. Rev. 
W. F. Compton is under medical 
care in this city, and permanent 
restoration to health is hoped. 


We have received a circular from 
the Electric Railway Homestead As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, and a map 
of the tract of land which they pro- 
pose to sell. There are 1,210 lots on 
which there are, or are to be, ‘‘110 
handsome residences valued at from 
$600 to $4,000 each.” The price of 
each lot is $290; first payment is $20, 
and ‘each succeeding payment $10 
monthly, without interest. In Feb- 
ruary, 1887, in a public hall in that 
city, the lot-owners will meet and 
select three well-known and disinter- 
ested citizens as a distributing com- 
mittee, who will place the jnames of 
the lot subscribers in a box, and, as 
each name is drawn out, the party or 
his representative will make his selec- 
tion of lot or lots upon the map, and 
a deed will be given. Wé make this 
full statement, not to advertise this 
Association, but to show that this 
plan is a gamble unworthy of the 
good people of Los Angeles, and 
which we trust our friends, if they 
do not interfere with this Association 
ina legal way, as should be done, 
will let it severely alone. Somebody, 
by this plan, will get a lot and a 
four-thousand-dollar house for $290, 
while another, not so ‘‘lucky” in this 
lottery, will only get, not an entire 
blank, as in the Louisiana lottery, 
but one of the poorest lots for the 
same amount of money. We submit 
that Los Angeles people are making 
money fast enough in legitimate ways 
in their wonderful real-estate boom, 
without resorting to such a gambling 
operation as this. 


A telegram from London of Sep- 
tember 12th says: ‘‘Elaborate pre- 
cautions were taken to protect the 
Czar during his journey to Poland to 
witness the army maneuvers. Soldiers 
armed with loaded rifles lined the 
railway. The train was divided in 
three sections when passing stations, 
and the windows were closed and 
the blinds drawn down in order to 
prevent the discovery of the carriage 
occupied by the Czar. 
maneuvers the Czar will go to Spalas, 
Poland, and similar precautions will 
be taken for his protection, 50,000 
soldiers being utilized for this ser- 
vice.” And yet this man, whom it 
takes fifty thousand soldiers to guard 
in a journey through his own domin- 
ions, is apparently dictator in Europe 
to-day. He it is who makes and un- 
makes rulers; who pushes his way 
against the feeble protest of divided 
nations. But, atany time, he may be 
assassinated. Who would exchange 
the quiet and joy of a humble, use- 
ful, Christian life for the care and 
constant fear of such a. monarch? 
To be great is not to be happy. 


Harris.Gunter, a well-known cit- 
izen of Montgomery, Ala., having 
been on a drunken spree, entered po- 
lice headquarters in that city recen 
ly, attired onl 

‘and shot dead Officer Montgomery. 


‘hours previously. 


After the | 


t- | ber and character of th 
in his nightclothes, 


Gunter intended to kill Captain Mar- 
‘tin, who had arrested him a féw 


WICKED PRACTICES. OF BUSINESS 
MEN. | 


‘*When the Rev. Wm. Hay Aitken 
was holding evangelistic services in 
Trinity church, New York, he read 
one part of a letter which had deep! 
affected him. The writer said he ha 
sent the communication in the ho 
that Mr. Aitken would appeal to the 
merchants of New York to desist from 
spreading pitfalls at the feet of young 
men in their employ. He said that, 
from the time he was fifteen years old 
until he reached the age of thirty- 
seven, he was in the employ of a large 
importing house in New York. It 
was considered part of his duties to 
entertain customers from various parts 
of the country when they came to 
New York to buy goods, and to show 
them the town. The jollity began 
with a bottle or two of wine, usually 
followed by a dinner, a theater, and 
then a round of dissipation in what 
are known as fast houses. The writer 
was instructed by his firm, he said, 
to always have one hundred dollars 
in his pocket, ready to defray any ex- 
penses that might arise in this way. 
Some clerks with whom he was ac- 
quainted, who looked after the same 
hospitalities for the customers of oth- 
er houses, had instruction to draw 
carte blanche upon the cashier for their 
expenses, and the cashier was told to 
charge it to the advertising account. 
It was explained in the letter that 
customers who come to New York to 
buy expect this sort of treatment, 
though in their homes they were con- 
sidered models of moral and mercan- 
tile integrity. Men of the highest 
respectability, apparently, and liberal 
contributors to religious institutions 
in cities where they lived, looked for- 
ward to such an entertainment as this 
on their annual or semi-annual visits 
to New York. The writer knew, he 
said, of one whom he had taken 
around, who had given seventy thou- 
sand dollars to churches. As for the 
heads of business houses, while tech- 
nically they were not supposed to 
know anything about such an ar- 
rangement, yet, as a matter of fact, 
they were fully acquainted with it, 
and not only condoned it, but encour- 
aged it. They knew it was profitable, 
bringing its rewards in an increase of 
business. The young men selected 
by the firm for this kind of work, the 
writer explained, were the flowers of 
the mercantile youth, good-looking, 
of good address, with good clothes, 
witty, with a fund of good stories, 
and withal ashrewd sense of business 
opportunities. Its effects upon them 
were ruinously pernicious to the last 
degree. The writer admitted that he 
was a broken-down man at. middle 
age. He mentioned the fate of some 
of his business acquaintances whom 
he used to meet around town, doing 
the hospitalities for other houses. 
One of them was in a New Jersey lu- 
natic asylum at thirty; another died 
in delirium tremens, and left his wife 
and children paupers; a third was 
broken down at forty, and a pension- 
er on the firm at three dollars a week; 
still another had married a harlot, 
and died a miserable death in a broth- 
el, and another had committed sui- 
cide to hide disgrace. All these the 
writer knew as exceptionally promis- 
ing young men when they entered 
mercantile life.” 

Now, the serious question arises, 
Do these same practices prevail in 
this city? Do large firms here em- 
ploy young men and furnish them 
with the means so to draw in and en- 
tertain customers? Is such devilish 
work delegated to passionate youth 
given to appetite, which the head of 
the firm would scorn to do, and 
would feel insulted to have men- 
tioned; and yet which he knows is 
being done, and for which he ex- 


pects to receive large pecuniary ben- | 


efit? Such a statement as the one at 
the head of this article should startle 
any such merchant, and should cover 
him with shame and remorse. It is 
quite likely that many men do not 
realize what temptations they put in 
the way of their employes, or what 
is the end thereof. e know of one 
merchant in this city, who, when the 
nooning of his clerks was shortened, 
and he found that they were conse- 
quently taking their lunches in beer 
saloons near by, told them that he 
would sooner give them the full hour 
than that they should frequent such 
laces. That was action in the right 
iasiicn. The employers of large 
numbers of men have the making or 
the eternal marring of a multitude of 
souls. Oh, that they would realize 
their responsibility 


HEALTH IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


Dr. J. L. Meares, Health Officer of 
this city, has filed with the Clerk of the 
Board of Supervisors his eleventh an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1886. He says: ‘‘During the 
year there were 5,322 deaths, against 
5,288 the preceding year, an increase of 
only 34, notwithstanding a large in- 
crease in our population. Estimat- 
ing our population at 280,000, the 
annual ratio of deaths per 1,000 was 
19, against 19.49 of preceding 

ear. Estimating the Chinese popu- 

tion at 22,000, the annual ratio of 
deaths was 21, against the 
recedl ear. timating op- 
Pration of nationalities at 
000, the annual ratio of deaths was 
18.8, against 19.49 of the preceding 
“year. In estimating 
at 280,000, I am justified by the ntum* 
‘houses that 
have ‘been’ ‘cotistructed during’ ‘the 
year répott, of the “Fnspett of bf 
and 6 num 
bet of schoolchildren, ‘as well'as the 


number of registered ‘voters: Those 


| place our. 


who are, perhaps, better informed, 
pulation at 300,000... The 
causes of death were: From zymotic 
diseases, 775; constitutional diseases, 
1,017; local diseases, 2,364; violence, 
280; umnascertained, Chinese, 229: 
unascertained other nationalities, 103. 
The unascertained include deaths 
from natural causes. Frém. develo 

mental diseases, 554. 


Diphtheria, 218; typhoid fever, 98; 
phthisis pulmonalis, 745; pneumonia, 
359; diseases of the heart, 199; en- 


ysis, 232; diseases of the liver, 99; 
violence, 280. 


her position as one of the most health- 
ful of all cities of equal population 
in this or any other country. . More 
than 20 per cent (1,047) of deaths 
during the year occurred in our pub- 
lic institutions. A large proportion 
of these patients were from other 
portions of the State, and even from 
other States. This being the only 
large city on this coast, and our char- 
itable institutions affording, as a 
rule, more comforts than those of 
the interior towns and villages, the 
laborer without friends hastens to 
San Francisco for skilled medical ad- 
vice and better accommodations,” 


‘‘Mr. Frederick Vanderbilt is pres- 
ently to be the owner of the most ex- 
pensive and beautiful yachtin the 
world—even the Namouna and the 
Ailania yielding the palm to a 
eraft that will cost at’ least four 


So says the Independent. But how can 
an intelligent man and a lover of his 
fellows put a half-million of dollars 
into a pleasure boat, while thousands 
are striving for bread, and millions 
are dying in their sins. Does such 
realhze his accountability to 
Almighty God for all the wealth com- 
mitted to his care. We fear not: No 
half-million yacht will ever carry a 
millionaire safe over the troubled sea 
of life into the haven of eternal rest. 


Within the limits of the city of 
Philadelphia are nearly one hundred 
silk mills, employing about 8,000 per- 
sons. This industry is rapidly grow- 
ing in this country. — 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


® This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. 


sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or pares owders. 
SOLD ONLY IN cANS. ROY AKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


SEARBY, 
and Pharmacist, 
859 MARKET S8T.. 


BETWEEN FOURTH AND FIFTH STREETS 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan. De- 
pot for the Alpha Syringe (giving continuous 

ow), the Cistern. Douche, fountain and bulb 
syringes of various kinds, Oatarrh Douches, 
Throat Atomizers, hot water and ice bags, in- 
valids’ cushions, feeding cups, antiseptic and 
other bandages, absorbent cotton, and similar 
appliances for use in sickness. 


W. H. TILTON. | 


Carroll & Tilton, 


Jas. CARROLL 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 
CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING Goons, HATS, APS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 
873 MARKET STREET... 


Opposite Powell, | Francisco 
MEYERS ‘& CO. 
STOVES 
LAMPS 
AGATE, TIN, | 


Among the | 


more prominent causes of death were: | 


cephalitis, 156; apoplexy and paral- | 


‘‘San Francisco continues to hold | 


hundred and sixty thousand dollars.” | 


More 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be | 
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Attention! 


NEW DEAL PLows. 


The latest and 


greatest im 
age in Plows. The “New 
the times, made to suit the demands of the 
times. 


THE HOOSIER CRAIN 


vement of the 
eal” is a Plow of 
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The PERKINS’ PATENT SELF-REGULAT- 
ING WINDMILL has been recognized for the 
past twenty years as the most powerful and 


durable windmill made. 
HOWE SCALES. 


PLATFORM SCALES are the mcst popular 
a in the market. Scales of all deserip- 
ons. ste 


Hawley Bros,’ Hardware Company, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


John Deere’s Gang-Sulky and single plows, 
South Bend chilled plows, Champion and Au- 
tomatic roeoad-scrapers, Deere’s riding and 
walking cultivators, Oorbin’s harrows, spring- 


_| tooth harrows, wood and iron frame barrows, 


Baldwin’s hay-cutters, Champion fanning- 
mills, etc., etc. Full lineof Hardware. Send 
for catalogue. 


HAWLEY BROS.’ HARDWARE 


co., 
San Prancisco, Cal. | 


THE BEST-FITTING 


SUITS, 


EITHER TO MEASURE OR READY MADE, 
CAN BE BOUGHT AT VERY 


Reasonable Prices 


11 Montgomery St., 


‘SAN FRANCISCO. 
A GOOD ASSOR 


Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
-FOR.... 
CHURCH and SABBATH-SCHOOL 
‘SUPPLIES, 


W. w. BRIER & 
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The HOOSIER Force-Feed Grain-Drill is 
universally acknowledged to have no superior. EE 
or 
PERKINS’ WINDMILL. 
| 
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SAN FRANCISCO  - OAL 3 
No. 4 Sixth Street: 
863: Market Street, Opp. Baldwin ‘Hotel. | Zetabiished in’ 8. Fifteen’ Years 
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THE PaAcIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SerreMBer 15, 1886. 


Children’s Corner. — 


FARMER NICK’S SCARECROW. 


Out in the cornfield, grouped together, 
A flock of crows discussed the weather. 


Observing them, thrifty farmer Nick 
Declared that they were ‘‘gettin’ too thick.” 


‘IT must have a scarecrow—that is true; 
Now, would not that old umbrella do?”’ 


So into the house the farmer went, 


Ben went on, examining the vines. 
‘‘But I say, Hughie, what’s up? Is 
the pain to-day?” Hugh shook 
his head. 
“Tt isn’t that,” said he. 
‘‘What then? You'll tell me, ’m 


sure, old fellow!” 


“Oh, Ben, it’s only that all the rest | 
of you can work, and help on; and 


I’m just good for nothing! I’m of 
no use, and I never can be!” 
‘‘Now, Hughie Briggs, you mustn’t 


And the boy,greatly cheered and com- 
forted, finished his pretty work, and 
then followed her as she had bidden 
Poor fellow! He almost wished he 
had not ventured as he hobbled up 
the broad walk, and timidly pulle 
the bell at the door of that imposing 
building. 

‘She told me to,” thought he; 
‘‘but what will they say to me?” 

But Loulie was not a girl to do 


GLEANINGS. 


It is a glorious thing to resist 
temptation, but it is a safe thing to 
avoid it. | 

The things we do not know! The 
things that are happening—the things 
that are coming; rising up in the 
eastward of our lives, below the ho- 
rizon that we can yet see; it may bea 
star, it may be a cloud!—dA. D. T. 
Whitney. 


Ifa Dyspeptic will take Simmons 


Liver Regulator. 

“Up to a few weeks ago I considered my- 
self the champion Dyspeptic of America. 
During the years that I have been afflicted I 
have tried almost everything claimed to be a 
specific for Dyspepsia, in the hope of finding 
something that would afford permanent re- 
lief. I had about made up my mind to aban- 
don all medicines when I noticed an endorse- 
ment of Simmons Liver Regulator by a prom- 
inent Georgian, a jurist whom I knew, and 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 


: th things by halves. She had sought| « ¥ 
To dhol the tasaadde > Pepe hey And, didn’t teacher tell you what lots | him of her protege, and when Hugh’s | hJe hearts. His sweet dews and show- | B#¥® 38¢¢ but two bottles, and am satisfied | wow yore AND NEW ORLEANS 
” oa : of things you’d be able to do one of ring was heard the door was quickly | erg slide off the mountains, and fall | *#* I have struck the right thingatlast. Tp Gate? 


He neared the umbrella, looked inside, 
And what he saw made him laugh till he cried! 


For in there, out of the rainy weather, 
A dozen crows were huddled together! 


So the farmer, laughing, as farmers should, 


Said: ‘‘I fear my scarecrow did little good.” 
—St. Nicholas for September. 


OF NO USE. 


BY MRS. E. B. SANFORD. 


‘* Make use of me, my God! 
Let me not be forgot; 

Let not Thy child be cast aside, 
One whom Thou needest not!” 


Little Jenny Briggs sang these 


these days, if you got on well with 
your learning? 

‘‘And then you do help at home, 
I’m sure! Don’t you amuse Waitty, 
and keep him out of mischief? And 
clean the knives, and black the shoes, 
and what not? Of no use, indeed! 

‘‘Come, now, cheer up, like a brave 
chap! There’s mother calling. Come 
in to supper, and by and by I want to 
tell you something!” 

The Briggs family were in a tight 
lace this Spring, in truth, They 
ad had a good deal of sickness 

through the winter, and then the 
father had only half work for some 


opened. and Loulie smilingly bade 
him enter. 

It was Saturday morning, and 
therefore the young ladies were not 
a little astonished to hear the trian- 
gle sounded long before dinner. 

‘*What’s the matter?” said one and 
another, as they gathered from their 
rooms to obey the summons. 

**Miss Royce is calling the classes 
in an absent-minded fit, I suspect,” 
said one merry girl. 

But down they all flocked, and 
when they saw the pale-faced cripple 
standing in the hall with his basket, 
they took it all in at once. 


on the ‘ow valley of humble hearts, 
and make them pleasant and fertile. 
— Leighton. 

When the hour of trouble comes to 
the mind or our body, or when the 
hour of death comes, that comes to 
high and low, then it is not what we 
have done for ourselves, but what we 
have done for others, that we think of 
most pleasantly.—Sir Walter Scott. 


There is no fact in the moral uni- 
verse so awful and yet so precious as 
that God knows you. He never mis- 
represents or misquotes anybody. 
‘“‘Thou God seest me” is one of the 
best mottoes to us in our sitting- 


felt its beneficial effects almost immediately. 
Unlike all other preparations ofa similar 
kind, no special instructions are required as 
to what one shall or shall not eat. This 
fact alone ought to commend it to all trou- 
bled with Dyspepsia.”—J. N. Houmes, Vine- 
land, N. J. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Sedpnd St. 


OHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


The Several Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers 
in persen can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


words, perched up in the kitchen| weeks. But the children learned ‘Oh, what beauties!” 

window, near her. mother’s ironing | from their parents’ example tolook on| ‘‘I must have a bunch!” rooms, on the street corners, and | We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 2... 
table. It was almost dusk, and Jenny | the bright side, and work on cheer-| ‘‘And I!” | above the head of the preacher. .with present rates: Land Agent of 8. P. B. B., San Francisco. 
was darning away very busily , hoping fully and hopefully, and they were ‘Oh, dear! I’ve spent my last Free institutions will never of | samny riour ar MILL| SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 

to have the last of stockings in|, happy household still, in spite of| dime! You'll lend me one till Mon- themselves make freemen out of men PRICES. In bbls, 25c Tht Act. 
the basket finished before daylight] their poverty. Even poor Hugh was|day, won’t you, Helen? that’s a | who are themselves the slaves to vice; SAN ang 

was quite gone. generally patient and contented. dear!” but free men will inevitably express Oatmeal, | ay t 24 dc 8 Ib Good Japan, 25@80e pr , 


The basket had been heaped with 


After supper Ben beckoned his 


And so in a very few minutes, the 


their inward character in their out- 


Eng. B’kfast,25@50c 


stockings of all sizes, from the fath-| prother aside. bunches were all sold. Hugh’s eyes | ward institutions. The spirit of ev- |Formosa Oolon S. FOSTER & Cco.., 
er’s big blue socks down to little ‘‘I say, Hughie, do you think you} shone with grateful happiness as he | ery kingdom must begin first ‘‘with- Seeo e Tapivea 4@be “ |Uncolored Japan, 


* Watty’s holey red ones, as Jenny call- 


ed them. Jenny liked to begin upon 


real help, Jenny; that you are 
Jenny was singing on. 


‘* Thou usest all Thy works; 
The weakest things that be 


mother, ‘‘You must come down from 
the window and set the table, little 
The clock has struck six, 


rectly. 

‘‘Never mind about that last pair 
now. See what itis to be so useful 
that you’re wanted for two things at 


once!” 3 
Jenny laughed as she stuck her 


Perhaps the mother was too busy 
to notice the plaintive tone of the 
question, for she answered rather 
hastily: 

‘‘Not now, Hugh; I’ve nothing for 
youto do. And stand aside, my 
dear; I’m in a great hurry to finish 
these things.” | 

‘*We haven’t any beef to shave to- 
night, Hugh,” said Jenny, merrily, 
‘‘and of course I can fly around and 
get tea better than you could!” And 
the child hustled about like a busy 
bee. 
Hugh turned and hopped away on 
his crutches to the farthest window, 
and a few bitter tears coursed down 
his cheeks. 

‘Tt’s all well enough for J ey to 
sing that hymn!” he said to him- 
self; ‘‘but there’s never anything I 
can do!” 

‘‘Here we are! Bless your dear 
hearts! How’ve youall got on to- 
day?” 

At the sound of his father’s step 
outside, Hugh had slipped into a 
back room. The rest all turned eag- 
erly to greet him, as he entered, fol- 
lowed by Ben, a stout lad of four- 
teen. | 

Just as her husband came in Mrs. 


Briggs hung up her last piece, and } 


set aside the irons to cool, saying, 
‘There, it’s done!” 

‘‘It’s too much for you, though, I’m 
afraid, mother,” said the father, with 
a half sigh; ‘‘you have hard work 
enough to do for all of us, without 


could ride in the wheelbarrow, out 
beyond the factory, to-morrow morn- 


prime lot of trailing arbutus. I don’t 
believe anybody knows of it! Now, 
Hugh!” 


‘‘Oh, Ben, do you mean for me to 


‘Of course you can, old fellow! 
Tllfix you up! There’s that big shal- 
low basket; it wants a strap to go 


maybe you wont get too tired; but 
we must ask mother—if you'll like to 
try, that is.” | 

‘*Yes, yes, 1 want to!” assented 
Hugh, fhough he trembled with ex- 


So bright and early the next morn- 
ing the boys set forth. 

Hugh enjoyed his wheelbarrow 
ride, and wént into ecstacies over the 
arbutus, which was very large and 
sweet. Ben helped him pick until 
the clanging bell called him to his 
——" then left him, saying heart- 

y: 
‘‘Now see what a fine salesman 
you can make, and keep up a stout 
heart, dear old fellow.” 


Hugh picked all the arbutus within 
his reach, which was _ opened 
and tied it up in large bunches, then 
hanging his basket around his neck 
he made his way slowly into the 
town. 

As his home was in the outskirts, 
Hugh had but seldom gone through 
the busier streets, where now he 
meant to offer his flowers, and his 
heart beat fast as he took his stand on 
asunny corner. 

He held out a bunch timidly to one 


and another of the busy people who 


pressed by, but though some looked 
at him curiously, and others pitying- 
ly, no one seemed disposed to buy. 

Hugh was growing disheartened. 
‘‘Nobody wants ’em, they’re like me,” 
he said to himself; but remembering 
Ben’s cheery counsel, he resolved to 
cross into the next street and try 
again. 

As he was hopping along a young 
girl came tripping by, but stopped 
at the sight’of Hugh’s basket. 


glanced shyly up at Miss Loulie. 
“T’m much obliged to you all,” he 


Hugh was too happy to feel,tired as 
his crutches tap, tapped along the 
side-walk on the way home. 

‘‘Mother, Jenny, oh, see!” he cried, 


‘‘Mother” understood fully now, 
from the tone in which this was utter- 
ed, what had so troubled her boy. 


‘*You’ve done bravely, sonny, and 
the money will be a great help. But, 
Hugh, dear, if you shouldn’t have 
another such chance fora long time 
you musn’t fret about it again, do 


and a comfort to father and mother, 
too. Youarethatnow, dear, most 
days!” | 
‘Only when I fret, mother,” said 
Hugh, smiling through tears. ‘‘I’ll 
try not to feel bad that way again,” 
he added. 
Not long after Jenny was heard 
singing again: 
‘* Thou usest tree and flower, 
The river, vast and small, 


The eagle great, the little bird 
That sings upon the wall!” 


‘**Yes, and even poor good-for-noth- 
ing me,” whispered Hugh to him- 
self. 


Ln. 


YOU WILL IN FIVE MINUTES. 


A joke is a mystery to some people. 
In a certain court in this State ona 
time the proceedings were delayed b 
the failure of a witness named Sara 
Monytoarrive. After waitinga long 
time for Sarah the court concluded to 
wait no longer, and, wishing to crack 
his little joke, remarked, ‘‘This 
court will adjourn without Sarah- 
mony.” Everybody laughed except 
one man, who sat in solemn medi- 
tation for five minutes, and then 
burst into a hearty guffaw, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘I see it! Isee it!” When he 
went home he tried to tell the joke to 
his wife. There was a witness 
named Mary Mony who didn’t come,” 
said he, ‘‘and so the court said. 
‘We'll adjourn without Mary-mony.’ ” 
don’t see any point to that,” 1 


in you.”—F’. W. Robertson. 
You that are little ones, when the 


geon. 
There is no outward sin but we 

can resolve against and abstain from 

to avoid shame and the censure of the 


in respect of sin, is not so great as 
pretended; the other is dreadful 
to think of and dreadfully plain; 


sake, from whom nothing is hid, we 
do’not fear him.— Rev. T. Adams. 


FORGIVEN BUT LOST. 
man who had been 


youn 
brought up ina very good position,” 


friend, they heard that he was in In- 
dia. His father at once wrote him the 
follo wing letter: 

‘My Dear Son: You are breaking 
your mother’s heart. Come home at 
once, and we freely forgive you for 
all the wrong you have done us. I 
send out money to a friend in Cal- 
cutta to buy you out of the ranks, 
and also sufficient to bring you home. 
Come at once; we will give you a 
hearty welcome home. Your loving 
father.’ He got the letter, but did not 
open it, thinking it was of no value. 
He went further into sin than ever, 
until at length he was stretched upon 
a hospital bed, with his life fast ebb- 
ing away. When he felt that his end 
was drawing near he asked the nurse 
to give himthe unopened letter out 
of his knapsack. There it was, tell- 
ing him of his redemption from the 
army, and a free pardon from home. 
Oh, how he wished now that he had 
opened it, and read the good news 
which was sent from a loving father 


had the opportunity, and now it was 
too late forever. He died a poor 
castaway, without a friend near him, 
and, worse still, without a Saviour. 
Just such a letter is the Bible, which 
God has sent to those who are far off 
from him; but they neglect it, until at 
length all chance of rejoicing in a 
Father’s pardon anda glad welcome 
home passes away forever.”—Ea. 


CRIME IN BOSTON. 


to him! but he spurned it when he}. 


SUGARS AT REFINERY 


RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cube Sugar, bbls,6%4c 20-Ib box good Raisins 
‘ c 


goods at wholesale rates, 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 


pomnecs of a like character, to be opened, are always 
led at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
to RELIGIOUS AND OT INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 


included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby plac ng themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents for 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, “NO BRAND” PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St., 


San Francisco 


SCIENTIFIC 
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to science, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
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ber illustrated with splendid engravings. 
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of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the ScrENTIFIC / CAR is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.2 a 
reer. scount toClubs. Sold by all newsdea! 
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the Patent Office and have prepared 
and applications for nts in 
nited and foreigs countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Cepy-rights, 
Assignments, and al! other papers for 
Securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
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swer; ‘‘we must all bap yee over 
this tight place. And ides, you 
don’t know how much Mary and 
Jenny help me, now that they are out 
of school.” 


‘‘Ten cents, miss,” said Hugh, very 
shyly. 

‘‘Ten cents? Those are generous 
bunches for that price. Il take one 
gladly.” 


five minutes.”— Lewiston (Me.) - 
nal. 


‘A WORD TO BOYS. 
You are made to be kind, boys, gen- 


Kither Boston culture is not a syn- 
onymn for piety, or else Boston cult- 
ure is a thing of the past. Rev. H. 
L. Hastings preached on Boston Com- 
mon without a license, and was fined 


i Patents ebtained 

through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 

The advantage of such notice is 

all persons who wish to dis- 

pose of 

Address NN & OCO.. Office ScrENTIFIO 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


and convenience which strongly recommends itself 


GROCERS. 
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‘‘Mother won't have to do it long,| Then noticing Hugh more closely, | erous, magnanimous. If there is a Fa ge . | 
10 for it and imprisoned in the lock 

will she, father? Not if I get that| she asked kindly: boy in school who has a _ club-foot, 1 : eer ae ~ 

place, at least,” said Ben, ‘‘forthenI| <««Haye you ever sold any before? | don’t let him know that you‘ever saw poe q REMOVAL. 4 


can pay myown way. Hurrah!” 
‘‘Ah, therecomes my Mary! Been 
doing mother’s errands, my girl? 
But whereis Hugh?” asked the father, 
looking about. © 
‘‘Hughie in’e sink-room, wiping 


Where did you find this?” 

Hugh told her how his brother had 
taken him out in a wheelbarrow to 
get it, and the girl seemed greatly in- 
terested. 

‘‘But you have made your bunches 


it. Ifthere is a poor boy with rag- 
ed clothes, don’t talk about rags in 
is hearing. Ifthere is a lame boy 
assign him some part in the game that 
doesn’t require running. there is 
a hungry one, give him part of your 


preach on the Common, but the chair- 
man of the committee on licenses was 
a rumseller, and the license was re- 
fused. Mr. Hastings tells his own 
story in the following language, 
which ought to make Boston blush: 
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matter?” 

‘‘Not much, I guess,” said the 
mother in a low voice, ‘‘or nothing 
new, mean. He gets fretty and 
moping some days, and no wonder, 
I suppose, poor boy!” 

Ben directly made an errand into 
the sick-room. 

‘‘Hallo, Hugh, here you are!” said 
he, cheérily, Hold on a minute till I 
wash my hands, and then let’s have 
a look at those grape-vines, and see 


. if they are going to live!” 


these. See here, Mr. Dillon will let 
sit down in his shop, if I ask 

T’ll show you how to make 
them up, and thenI know where you 
can sell them. Come in here.” 

The shopkeeper smilingly gave the 
desired permission, and Miss Loulie 
tied up a few tasteful bunches of the 
usual size to show Hugh how. 

‘‘There,” said she ‘“‘I must run, or 
I shall be out too long. Do you 
know where the young ladies’ school 
is—up on the hill? ell, when you 


a bright one, be not envious of him; 
for if one boy is proud of his talents 
and another envious of them, there 


,are two great wrongs, and no more 


talent than before. If a larger and 
stronger boy has injured you, and is 
sorry for it, forgive. All the school 
will show by their countenances how 
much better it is than to have a great 
fuss.— Horace Mann. 


Mr. Moses Miller, of Medford, 
Mass., was born the year in which 


reading the Bible to. orderly crowds 
on Boston Common because they are 
unable first to obtain the permission 
of a foreign-born wholesale and re- 
tail rumseller to do so, while at the 
same time the city authorities license 
Buffalo Bill to exhibit Indian pow- 
wows, Pawnee war-dances, and the 
like for money on the Lord’sday in 
defiance of good order and State law: 
and I, ataxpayer of Boston, am not 
only taxed to pay for Sunday band 
concerts, where sixty couples have 


will supplied from this Deposi- 
ry. e trade in and country supplied 
at usual discounts. 


Bibles, 30 cents and upwards. 
Testaments, 5 cents and upwards. 


The Society has no connection with the store 
at No. 3 Montgomery street, or with any other 
house in San Francisco. 
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Miscellany. 


I KNOW. 


In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From ths desolate shores of doubt, 
Where the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy; 
I know that passion needs 

The leash of a sober mind; 
I know that generous deeds 

Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey; 
That the givers shall increase; 
That duty lights the way 
For the beautiful feet of peace; 
In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear; 
That faith is better than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side; 
And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a love that is better than fate. 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see Him—and I will wait. 
— Washington Gladden. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY. 


It pleased Congress, some twenty 
years ago, to pass an act which in ef- 
fect declared that our envoys abroad 
should no longer appear in costume 
acceptable totheir hosts. A captious 
person might say that this meant 
that the envoys should cease to con- 
form to the ordinary rules of good 
breeding. Nothing of the kind. The 
principle was that the representatives 
of the American Republic should 
wear in their official capacity only 
the ordinary garments of the Ameri- 
can citizen. Itis true that the gar- 
ments of American citizens vary 
somewhat according to their rank in 
our democratic society, and accord- 
ing to their geographical location. 
The great point, apparently, was not 
to secure a costume characteristic of 
America, but to reject a costume, or 
all costumes, which usage and pre- 
cedent prescribed for the diplomatic 
agents of other countries. Did not 
Benjamin Franklin appear at the 
court of Louis XVI in the ordinary 
homespun garments which he brought 
with him from America, and capti- 
vate the brilliant French capital by 
his homely simplicity? Here Mr. 
Schuyler interposes with his realis- 
tic facts, and shows the exact signifi- 
cance of the famous incident. Frank- 
lin was summoned to an audience im- 
mediately after his arrival at Versail- 
les, and was expressly enjoined not 
to delay for a change of toilet, but to 
appear as he was. Nothing could 
have been further from the intentions 
of Louis, or from the intetpretation 
which the philosopher himself would 
have put upon the invitation, than the 
use which has since been made of the 
incident. But Mr. Schuyler has 
other facts which still further illus- 
trate the burning question. It ap- 
pears that the act of Congress, for- 
bidding the use of diplomatic cos- 
tume, was passed at the instance of a 
gentleman, who, at the time, was our 
envoy to Brussels, and who, fired by 
a holy zeal for democratic simplicity, 
took up with enthusiasm the cause of 
the American toilet. Then he caus- 
ed himself to be appointed a briga- 
dier-general or major-general in the 
militia of his native Western State, 
and, in the proper uniform of his 
rank, thenceforth solved the problem 
for himself. This is one of the many 
ways in which our envoys avoid the 
necessity of appearing at-foreign 
courts in the costume of the waiters. 
For the act is so drawn that while, if 
boldly interpreted, it might be taken 
to forbid the wearing of any clothes 
whatever, it does not, when read 
strictly, inhibit court dress, which, as 
Mr. Schuyler points out, is neither 
an official costume nor a uniform. 
Where there is no prescribed court 
dress, envoys of the Republic have 
been known to appear in ordinary 
black evening dress, with a sword 
and chape.su bras, a combination 
which we refer to the consideration 
of Herr Teufelsdrockh. 

The aversion to a diplomatic cos- 
tume is in strange contrast to the 
belligerent character which the aver- 
age citizen seems to ascribe to our 
foreign representatives. On reading 
the diplomatic articles in the public 
prints, or hearing the speeches of our 
more impressionable Congressmen, 
one is forced to believe that we send 
envoys abroad to make war on behalf 
of the Republic. Not for us the weak 
theory that a minister should repre- 
sent the dignity, the culture, the self- 
restraint, the good breeding of his 
country, and should strive by an af- 
fable demeanor and correct conduct 
to make himself, and through him- 
self, his government, popular. Such 
& man is at once suspected as a trai- 
tor. What is needed is a representa- 
tion of militant Americanism; and to 
secure this in the highest degree it 
might seem natural to send out en- 
voys in the most warlike uniform that 
could be devised—men with heavy 
swords, rattling spurs,and ferocious 
epaulets; with a stride to awe the 
courtiers, and a voice to make despots 
tremble. Instead of that we employ 
men in mild civilian dress, of which 
the only peculjarity is that the wear- 
ers aremore or less likely to be or- 
dered by their fellow-guests at any 
time to bring a napkin or a finger- 
bowl. This inconsistency is, however, 
more apparent than real. The dress 
of our embassadors being offensive to 
their hosts is itself in the nature of a 


| challenge, and thus asserts the su- 


periority of the Republic to the ser- 
vile rules of.courtesy and good breed- 
ing. The same spirit finds frequent 
expression in the choice of individu- 
als to fill our diplomatic missions, 
and, according to a certain school of 
reformers, ought always to prevail. 
Fortunately, too, for this system, it 
is never difficnlt to find men who 
are personally obnoxious to foreign 
governments. Wecan or could ap- 
point a Fenian to London, an ultra- 
montane to the Quirinal, a fierce 
Protestant to Madrid, a denouncer of 
Austrian tyranny to the Court of the 
Hapsburgs, a sand-lot politician to 
China, a Prussian revolutionary exile 
to Berlin. It may happen that our 
nominees are aceanue by foreign 
statesmen with only an indifferent 
shrug of the shoulders, or an ironical 
inquiry about the principles of se- 
lection that prevail on this side of the 
Atlantic. Or, if they are rejected, 
our Secretary of State has an oppor- 
tunity for a fine outburst of rhetoric, 
which is sure to split the ears of the 
groundlings. We can pursue, and 
at times have pursued this policy.— 
September Atlantic. 


INTERESTING FINDS LN POMPEII. 


‘In entering Pompeii,” says a re- 
cent visitor, writing in Chambers’ 
Journal, ‘‘we descend a sloping path 
to the silent city, which stands be- 
tween two enormous embankments of 
ashes, like a very deep railway cut- 
ting, and enter by the great gateway, 
with arches and pillars in perfect 
preservation. Through a small arch 
at the side, intended for foot passen- 
gers, we pass into the deserted streets; 
from the high, narrow footway we see 
the tracks of wheels on the paved 
street below; and the great stepping- 
stones are still there, as in the days 
of old. Everywhere stand the re- 
mains of sculptured fountains — at 
the street corners, in every square. 
A number of converging streets lead 
into the Forum. Here are the per- 
fect remains of beautiful temples, 
with their marble columns and altar, 
on which the inscriptions may still be 
read. On someare delicate carvings, 
representing sacrifice, in high relief, 
with every detail clear and sharp as 
when first chiseled. We go through 
the street of the soap-makers, and 
visit the large soap works, where the 
huge iron caldrons are still left. An- 
other street is full of wine shops, 
with the huge iron caldrons are still 
inserted in the marble counters. 
Then we pass the city bake-houses, 
where ovens were found full of char- 
red bread, which is now in the Na- 
ples Museum, the baker’s name 
stamped upon each loaf. Close by 
are the splendid public baths,.with 
every appliance for hot, coldand vapor 
baths, the pipes and cisterns still re- 
maining. Near the entrance gate is 
a small museum containing the skele- 
tons found in the city—a mother and 
daughter clasped in each other’s arms, 
a sentinel found at his post, a man 
evidently knocked down by the cloud 
of ashes, and several others. Some 
of them have been injured by the 
process of excavation. When a skel- 
eton is found, hot plaster-of-paris is 
immediately poured into it, so that, 
while preserving the skeleton intact, 
it gives also, by filling up the im- 

ression or mould of the body that 

ad lain there, the form and features 
of the living man. A large collection 
of surgical instruments greatly inter- 
ested a celebrated physician who was 
one of our party, and who expressed 
unbounded surprise at the very slight 
difference between these relics of the 
infancy of medical science and the 
‘instruments in use at the present day. 
Some large cases of dentist’s tools 
caught our eye also. * * * A 
great number of paint-boxes are dis- 
played, which still contain the same 
bright, soft colors that we see on the 
walls of Pompeii; and case after case 
of jewels, some found in the house, 
others evidently dropped in hurried 
flight from the burning city, or fallen 
from the necks and arms of the skel- 
etons.” 


SWEET-MINDED WOMEN. 


So great is the influence of a sweet- 
minded woman on those around her 
that it is almost boundless. It is to 
her that friends come in seasons of 
sickness and death for help and com- 
fort; one soothing touch of her kind- 
ly hand works wonders in the fever- 
ish child; a few words let fall from 
her lips in the ear of a sorrowing sis- 
ter do much to raise the load of grief 
that is, bowing its victim to the earth 
in anguish. The husband comes 
home worn out with the pressure of 
of business, and feeling irritable with 
the world in general; but when he 
enters the cosy sitting-room and sees 
his wife’s smiling face, he succumbs 
in a moment to the soothing infiuen- 
ces which act as the balm of Gilead to 
his wounded spirit, that are wearied 
with combating with the stern reali- 
ties of life. The rough school-boy 
flies in arage from the taunts of his 
companions to find solace in his 
mother’s smile; the little one, full of 

rief with its own large troubles, 
finds a haven of rest on its mother’s 
breast; and so one might go on with 
instance after instance of the in- 
fluence that sweet-minded woman 
has in a social life with which she is 
connected. Beauty is an insignifi- 
cant power when compared with hers. 
— Presbyterian. 


Settlers are rapidly taking up the/ 


vacant railroad land about Huron, 
Tulare county, which has recently 
reverted to the government, owing to 
the non-completion of the road from 


the point mentioned to the coast. 


—* 


household. 


Good, clear (and strong) soup can- 
not be extracted from cooked bones 
and meat. Family broth of fair qual- 
ity may be made from them. 


Do not weary of the repetition of 
the caution to dropa tiny bit of so- 
da into milk that is to be boiled. It 
arrests the acidification that is hasten- 
ed by heat. 


Sour cream laid on at bed-time al- 
leviates and often removes the red- 
ness and soreness of sunburn. Lem- 
on-juice is also an excellent applica- 
tion for this inconvenience. 


Frizep the egg- 
plant at least half an inch thick; pare 
the pieces carefully and lay in salt 
and water, putting a plate upon the 
topmost to keep it under the brine, 
and let them alone for an hour or 
more. Wipe each slice, dip in beat- 
en egg, then in cracker crumbs, and 
fry in hot lard until well done and 
nicely browned. 


Corrace Purrs.—One cup of milk 
and one of cream; four beaten eggs; 


one tablespoonful of butter rubbed. 


into the flour; a little salt; four cups 
of prepared flour, or enough for cake 
batter. Mix the whipped yolks with 
the milk and cream; then the salt 
and the whites; lastly the flour. Beat 
fast and well and bake in ‘‘gem”’ pans. 
The oven should be quick. Eat hot 
with sauce. 


Murrins.—Mix with bread 
sponge which was set the night be- 
fore lukewarm water until it is like 
batter; add eggs to it in the propor- 
tion of three eggs to one quart of 
dough. This should then be allowed 
‘to stand close to the fire for an hour; 
half-fill greased muffin-rings with the 
batter, let them stand fifteen minutes 
longer, and bake on a hot, greased 
griddle. The second rising should 
be in a pitcher, and the batter pour- 
ed into the rings. 


_ Baxep Riczr.—Wash a cup of rice 
well. Takea cupful of broth from 
your soup-pot; strain through a thin 
cloth, and add twice as much boiling 
water, with a little salt. Put in the 
rice and cook slowly until it has tak- 
en up all the water and is soft. 
Pour in a large cup of hot milk in 
which have been mixed two eggs 
(raw), two tablespoonfuls of grated 
cheese, and a tablespoonful of butter. 
Stir up well; add about half a cupful 
of minced veal and ham; turn into a 
greased mould; cover and bake one 
hour in a dripping-pan of hot water. 
Dip in cold water and invert upon a 
flat dish. 


A WOMAN'S ALLOWANCE. 


A year or two before I was married, 
I boarded one winter with a very ex- 
cellent family in a Western 
village. The husband and father 
was a good man, but he had what his 
wife called ‘‘touchy points,” and, 
good and honest man though he was, 
some of these ‘‘touchy points” were a 
life-long source of actual sorrow to 
his wife, who was a good and faith- 
ful wife and mother, tidy, thrifty, 
and ever watchful of the commom in- 
terest of the family. She was eco- 
nomical to the last degree, and most 
industrious. She seemed to me to be 
a model wife. Her husband thought 
so, too, and would have angrily re- 
sented any imputation to the contrary. 
He taught his children to honor and 
love their mother, although failing, 
as it seemed to me, in manifesting 
honor and love for her himself at all 
times; but these times were only 
when his ‘‘touchy points” had been 
pressed upon. 

One dayI accidently heard the 
wife say to her eldest daughter: ‘‘No, 
dear; I cannot ask your father for 
money fora new hat for you. You 
know how touchy he is on that point. 
I sometimes lie awake half the night 
trying to devise a method of scrimp- 
ing or saving so that I need not say 
the word ‘money’ to your father. 
Nothing hurts him so much as to be 
asked for a little money. I dread to 
think of asking him for money for 
anything.” 

I was engaged to Mrs. Dane at that 
time, and I made a solemn vow that 
she should have a purse of her own, 
and that.it should never go empty if 
I had anything to put in it. We have 
now been married six years, and I 
have faithfully adhered to that resolu- 
tion. And there is no ‘‘fixed sum” 
about it. Household expenses vary 
at different seasons of the year and 
under various circumstances. Ten 
dollars will, perhaps, cover ali the ex- 
penses one week, and the next week 
may be a ‘‘canning” or a ‘‘company” 
week, and several dollars extra will 
be required. In any case I resent the 
idea that my wife is a mere pensioner 
on my bounty; I reject the imputa- 
‘tion that she has not common sense 
enough to know the value of money, 
and dare not be trusted with it. I 
am not a ‘“‘woman’s righter,” in the 
popular sense of the term, but I 
thank the Lord that I am man enough 
to recognize the fact that my wife, as 
my wife and the mother of my chil- 
dren, has rights, money-spending 
rights, that I have no business inter- 
fering with. Every good wife should 
have the right as a royal marriage 
prerogative. Iregard Mrs. Dane as 
an equal partner in the contract un- 
der which we have become a firm for 
life. We share profits and losses 
alike. ‘There is one money drawer to 
which we both have free access. I 
have not the inclination or the right 
to limit my wife in the daily expendi- 
‘tures so long as these expenditures 


are within reason. Most wives and 
mothers honestly earn all they spend. 
A woman who does her duty as a wife 
and mother earns more than money 
can pay for. It must be very humilia- 
ting to a woman to have to humbly 
and tremblingly ask her husband for 
money she must have for her actual 
daily expenses. Any sensitive, wom- 
anly woman must feel it something of 
a degradation to have to thus ask or 
even coax for money given grudging- 
ly and complaingly at last. 

Women are often compelled to 
practice mean, niggardly, cruel econ- 
omy in order to make their expenses 
come within the limit fixed by inex- 
orable husbands who would furiously 
resent any interference with their own 
expenditures. 

I believe that this simple question 
of the wife’s allowance has wrecked 
the happiness of many households. 
Men are so often blind and unfeeling 
and unreasonable in this matter. The 
majority of women can safely be trust- 
ed. lLetthe husbands of wives thus 
worthy trust them, and this trust will 
not often be abused. 

My own personal experience has 
been that money is safer with women 
than with men. Most women can 
beat a man ‘‘all to pieces” making a 
bargain, and the marketmen and 
grocers seldom get ahead of them, 
whereas most men are careless pur- 
chasers.—Zenas Dane in Good House- 
keeping. 


—_™“ 


SYNONYMS. 


One gets a vivid sense of the differ- 
ent atmosphere about words substan- 
tially synonymous in trying to make 
substituions in a proof-sheet. For 
example, the lynx-eyed proof-reader 
has some day conveyed to you, by 
means of the delicately unobtrusive 
intimation of a blue pencil line, the 
fact that you have repeated a word 
three times in the space of a short 
paragraph. You have to find a sub- 
stitute. It is easy to think of half a 
dozen terms that stand for very near- 
ly the same idea, but it is in the in- 
congruous implications of them all 
that the difficulty lies. You consult 
your Book of Synonyms, and find 
there nearly all you have already 
thought of, but never any others. 
There is, however, one further re- 
source. You have had from boyhood 
the ‘‘Thesaurus of English Words.” 
Hundreds of times, during all these 
years, you have referred to its won- 
derful wealth of kindred terms. You 
seem dimly to remember that on one 
occasion in the remote past you did 
find in ita missing word you want- 
ed. It shall have one more chance 
to distinguish itself. - Perhaps the 
sentence to be amended reads thus: 
‘*As he tore open the telegram a smile 
of bitter mockery flickered across his 
haggard features, and he staggered 
behind the slender column.” Sup- 
pose, now, itis the word ‘‘mockery” 
for which you seek a substitute. The 
‘‘Thesaurus” suggests, a smile of bit- 
ter bathos, bitter buffoonery, bitter 
slip-of-the-tongue, bitter scurrility. Or, 
suppose it is ‘‘staggered” that is to 
be eliminated. You find as alluring 
alternatives—he fluctuated, he cur- 
vetted, he librated, he dangled. If 
each one of these would seem to im- 
part a certain flavor that is hardly re- 
quired for your present purpose, you 
may write—he pranced, he flapped, he 
churned, he effervesced, behind the 
slender column. Or, should the word 
to be removed be ‘‘haggard,” you 
have your choice between his squalid 
features, his masculated features, his 
besmeared features, his rickety feat- 
ures. Or, finally,if you are in search 
of something to fill the place of ‘‘col- 
umn,” your incomparable hand-book 
allows you to choose freely between 
the slender fallness, the slender may- 
pole, the slender hummock, promon- 
tory, top-gallant-mast, procerity, mon- 
ticle, or garret. The object of this 
work, says the title-page, is ‘‘to facil- 
itate the expression of ideas, and as- 
sist in literary composition.”—Sep- 
tember Atlantic. 


FACTS ABOUT MEXICO. 


Mexico is a federal Republic, with 
supreme power vested in Congress, 
the President, the Supreme Court. 
The Congress is composed of two 
houses, Senate and Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Senators, fifty-six in number, 
are elected for four years—two sena- 
tors for each State, and two in addi- 
tion from the federal district. The 
Deputies, numbering 227, are chosen 
for two years. Each house elects its 

residing officer once a month. The 

abinet is composed of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, Interior, Justice 
and Public Education, Finance, Pub- 
lic Works and War. The population 
and area of Mexico in round num- 
bers are 10,000,000 persons and 740,- 
000 square miles. Five million peo- 
ple are Indians, 1,000,000 white, and 
the rest mixed. The revenue is $40,- 
000,000, the expense is $38,250,000. 
The public debt is $145,000,000. The 
army numbers 1,750 officers and 
19,000 men. The navy consists 
of four small gunboats. The larg- 
est lake is Chapal, 1,500 square 
miles. Buffalos, grizzly bears, the 
tapir, jaguar, congar, ocelot, por- 
cupine, anteater, glutton, slote, ar- 
madillo and monkey are the principal 
wild animals. Mexico has been a 
Republic since 1867.— Exchange. 


The Goodell Professorship of Intel- 
lectual and Moral Philosophy has 
been endowed in the Central Turkey 
College at Aintab. It is named in 
honor of the beloved missionary Will- 
iam Goodell, and will be held by 8 
native’ Armenian, Rev. Hohannes 


Krekorian. 
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10 cans Wise’s axle grease. 

20 papers Climax wash powder. 
1 5-gal. keg of pickles. 
7 ths Father’s Delight Coffee. 
8 Ibs common roast coffee. 


12 bottles catsup and sauce. 
ages shoe and stove 
12 Bottles ladies’ shoe dressing. 
20 ths gloss starch. 
14 papers cornstarch. 
20 hs laundry soap. 
25 bars white borax soap. 
20 long bars toilet soap. 
86 cakes toilet soap. 
1 handled ax. 
1 family meat saw and hatchet. 
10 cans assorted jams. 
8 Ibs fine mixed candy. 
6 large bottles horseradish. 
16 bs. best German lintels. 
5 cans lemon or orange sugar. 


115 andii7 Clay St, - 


ONE LITTLE DOLLAR 


Buy Either 


| 40 Bhs 
120 Be table salt. 
16 ba choice bird-seed. 


8 cans No. 


corn. 
8 cans Yankee baked beans. - 
6 2-1 cans Standard oysters: 
11 1-3 cans Standard oysters. 


Send your orders now, and for all future time, to the best and cheapest place on the Coast, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


San Francisco 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 
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Supply Depot, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


*Only to the Trade. 


4 Marvel of Purity and Excellence. One cont por 
peund on Coffee and two cents per pound em Tea goes 
te suppert the Kindergartens. Sample pound of each 
by mail prepaid fer $1. LITTLE KINDERGARTEN G8. F., GAL. 
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Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
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WRAPPING 


512 to 516 Sacramentec and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARK®BT ST., &. F. 


03” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jani-tf 


BARTLING & PHILLIPS, 
Successors to Bartling & Kimball 


Magazines, » music, and 
variety of the plainest to the 
most ornamental. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 
(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at hom 
at 9 a.m. and 7 
apr13-tf 


FRINK’S 
Gas or Oil, give 
Steres, Show 
Ba 


“THE PACIFIC” 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of Taz Paorrio and its ade 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servic: 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
 +BOX 2348. 


B, M. Atchinson & Co. 
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Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 
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OF CALIFORNIA, 
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489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


| WepnespAy, SepremBer 15, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISC®. CAL. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


“The colored people of the South 
claim to pay taxes on $90,000,000. 
‘Boston has 1,400 lawyers, of-whom 
100 to 150 do the bulk of the law 
business. 
The bark ‘‘True Love,” 
under the English flag, was launched 
at Philadelphia in 1764. 


It is estimated that 150}000,000 
tons of matterin solution is annually 
poured by the Mississippi into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

The bronze statue in memory of 
Baron DeKalb, of Revolutionary 
fame, was unveiled at Annapolis, 
Md., August 16th, in the presence of 
10,000 people. 

Dr. Keller, of Zurich, finds reason 
for believing that spiders destroy 
more aphides and insect enemies of 
trees than do all the insect-eating 
birds. 


Bishop Hannington, who was so 
cruelly murdered on the borders of 
Uganda,is to be succeeded as bishop of 
Central Africa by Henry Perrott Par- 
ker, of India. 

The Arabic Bible, for which the 
United Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation made a grant of $2,000, is com- 
pleted and is having a good sale at 
Alexandria, Egypt. — 

Sun-flowers have been raised for 
centuries in Russia and Tartary for 
fuel. They are now being cultivated 
in Dakota for that purpose. They 
make a good hot fire. 


There are about.15,000 typographi- 
_¢cal union printers in this country, 
but then there are 70,000 non-union 
printers. Why should the former 
dare to call the latter ‘‘scabs”? 


A lady-who-had dost $60,000 at. the 
Monte Carlo gaming tables, commit- 
ted suicide, making thé 76th case of 
that crime since the beginning of the. 
season at that gambling resort. © 


The Northern and Southern Pres- 
byterian churches united would make 
a body with 8,479 churches; 6,621 
ministers, and 805,551 communicants, 
expending very. nearly |$12,000,000 a 
year. 

At the recent commencement at 
Robert College, Constantinople,when 
20 young men were graduated, the 


Hon. 8S. 8. Cox, American Minister to’ 


Turkey, presided, and Admiral Frank- 
lin, U.S 
The Whitby. (Canada) jail..the 
‘“‘Montreal Witness’ says, is flying 4 
white flag in token of there not being 
a singleyprisoner confined within: its 
walls. This falling off in “¢riminal 
traffic is attributed to the Scott Act. 
The grave of Theodore Parker in 
Florence has become much dilapi- 
dated, and subscriptions were called 
for to restoreit. Among the eminent 
men abroad who subscribed for the 
purpose are M. Renan, the Rev. 
James Martineau,, Mr. F. W. New- 
man and M. Paul.Bret. 
never 


Faulk County, Dakota, has 


had a licensed saloon withm its bor-. 


ders, but it has 24 Sunday-schools, 


with a thousand members: Hence-1t" 


is no wonder that its record is: No 
bonded indebtedness, no criminal 
cases in the distriet-court; no session 
of the court held there. a 

A Mr Henry OReilly died recently, 
who, 40 years ago, wanted to put up 
a telegraph line between Philadelphia 
and New York, but'the ratlroad com- 
pany refused him the-right of way;-on 
the ground that the telegraph would 
enable people to do business without 
the railroad! 


Very successful experiments have 
recently been made in New York har- 
bor with a submarine torpedo-boat, 
the ‘‘Peacemaker.” It can dive un- 
der water, remain at any desired 
depth, moving where. wanted, and 
come to the surface again, all at the 
will of its pilot. It seems to be a 
very dangerous as well as practical 
weapon of warfare. | 

Since 1884 the High License law 
has been in operation in Chicago, and 
the number of licenses issued have 
been respectively, 3,806, 3,705, 3,610, 
a steady diminution. The popula- 
tion has increased at the rate of 50,- 
000 a year, and the income from this 
source has increased from $105,490 in 
1882, when a license cost $52, to $1,- 
721,474 in 1885. 


The harvest reports for Austria 
and Hungary show that the yield of 
wheat is from 5,500,000 to 6,000,000 
hecktoliters below the average. The 
yield cf grinding barley is 5,000,000 
hecktoliters below the average, and of 
rye 3,500,000 hecktoliters below the 
average. There is a medium yield of 
malting barleys and oats: 


All of the warehouses in Tulare 
county, says the 7imes, are blockaded, 
and wheat is being piled on the ground 
near the depots. The railroad com- 
pany appears unable to furnish cars 
even for shipping Tulare county’s 
hog crop to market. Another road 
is needed, must be had, and the par- 
ties to build it would be received with 
open hands in this section. 


¢ 
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‘the Executive Committee. 


ing, 232 Sutter street. 
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Yempérance Union will be Held at 
nesday, 

Friday, the 18th, 14th and 15th of 
October. ‘officers of the State 
Union, the superintendents of depart- 
ments and two delegates from each 
auxiliary Union shall constitute the 


annual meeting. Each local: Union 


‘shall be entitled to one additional 


delegate for every fifty paying mem- 
bers thereof. (See constitution, arti- 
cle V, section 1.) Tuesday evening, 
the 12th, there will be a meeting of 
Wednes- 
day afternoon will be devoted to the 
young woman’s work, and it is hoped 
that every Y. W. C. T. U.in the State 
will send delegates. Each local Un- 
ion will please report the number and 
names of | delegates as early as possible 
to the Corresponding Secretary, that 
they may receive from her certificates 
entitling them to reduced railroad 
rate. They should also report imme- 
diately to Mrs. M. M. H. Field, Cor- 
responding Secretary of San Jose 
Union, that arrangements may be 
made for the entertainment of all. It 
is of the utmost importance that ev- 
ery Union in Northern California 
send in their annual report, that they 
may be recorded in the next annual 
minutes. [Signed]: Mrs. 8. J. Church- 
ill, President California W. C. T. U.; 
Mrs. Nellie Eyster, Recording Secre- 
tary California W. C. T. U.; Mrs. H. 
H. Havens, Corresponding Secretary 
California W. C. T. U., 1059 Wash- 
ington street, Oakland, or 132 Mc- 
Allister street, San Francisco. 


Y.M.C. A. BUSINESS MEETING. 

The regular monthly business meet- 
ing of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was held last Thursday evening 
in the parlors of the building. From 
the reports nine facts were gleaned: 
Whole’ number of members joining 
the Association, 130; number of situ- 
ations secured for young men through 
the Employment Department, 48; vis- 
its made to sick young men in hos- 
pitals, hotels, private rooms, etc., 30; 
whole number of visits to the build- 
ing for two months, 19,767. 


ages of 10and16. The German and 
Deaf-mute branches made encourag- 
ing reports. The German Branch 
now numbers 75 members.. Their 
Bible-classes, lectures; receptions 
and ep services are conducted 
in t rman Janguage. They ex- 
pect to General re- 
tary by Ottober Ist. The Sixth An- 
nual State Convétition of the Associ- 


ation of the State. will be held in. 
Los Angeles, October 21-24 inclusive. 


Those desirous of availing’ themselves 
of the reduced rates for a trip to Los 
Angeles may secure full information 
from H. J. McCoy, Chairman State 
Committee, by applying at the build- 
The tickets 
will be good to return on any regular 
train within two weeks. 


|. The. Rev. Thomas Pp. Dudley, a 


Baptist minister who -has just died, 
was the pastor of the Baptist church 
at Bryant Station, near Lexington, 
Ky.,-from.1820 to. the present time. 
He was ninety-five years old at the 
time of his death. His father, Rev. 


Ambrose Dudley, was pastor of the 
|same church from 1786, the date of 


its foundation, to the time when his 
son became pastor in 1820, making 
just one hundred years of pastorate 
of ithe two, a record without preced- 
ent. 


A. first-class musical concert ‘will 
be given in Metropolitan Hall, ‘this 
city, on the evening of September 
28th, under the auspices of the Y. 
W. C. T. U. and of Local Number 1 
W. SB. T. W. for the benefit of kin- 
dergarten schools under their super- 
vision and support. ‘Tickets, fifty 
cents. This isa very worthy cause, 
and we hope that as many. of our 
friends as can will assist by buying 
tickets and enjoying this concert. _ 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad has 
made a low rate for passengers to 
New York. It has established a 
round-trip rate of $110, the ticket 
good for thirty days, and a rate of 
$120, good for sixty days. The reg- 
ular single-trip rate to New York 
has also been reduced. It is thought 
that this action by the Canadian Road 
will produce a general reduction on 
all the transcontinental lines this 
winter. 


‘‘The Board of Police commission- 
ers met at Sacramento, September 
10th, and ordered all policemen to 
arrest gamblers, or else they would 
get men who would do their duty. 
Within twenty minutes the Western 
Hotel was raided and seven men 
arrested. There is a general feeling 
here against this order.” A general 
feeling against such an order! We 
hope not. It should be enforced 
and sustained by public sentiment. 


Mr. Tilden once made admission 
of timidity. thus: ‘‘I have never faced 
an audience or rose in court but 
that stage fright seized me. Some- 


The 
‘Boys’ Branch was _ re-organized last 
month, with 75 boys between the 


GOLDEN TEXTS OF QUARTER. 


BY REV. R. TAYLOR. 


REVIEW. 


The lessons of the past quarter 
have all been selected from the one 
gospel—out of 9-17th chapters of 
John. They have to do with the clos- 
ing months and scenes of the Sav- 
iour’s earthly career; with the truths 
he taught and the acts he performed, 
all of which, in one way or another, 
tend to unfold the principles and na- 
ture of the Christ and his kingdom, 
and to establish their heavenly origin. 
The promises of present help and fu- 
ture blessedness, in Lessons IV, IX, 
X, XI, XII are the joy, comfort and 
support of all God’s children during 
their sojourn in this vale of tears. 

Scripture Lesson — John ix: 25; x: 
11; xi: 21; xi: 25; xii: 13; xii: 32; xiii: 
17. 

Golden Texts—I Cor. x: 12; John 
xiv: 1;xv:5; xvi: 13; Heb. vii: 25; 
Isaiah ix: 7. 

LESSON I, JOHN Ix: 25. 


‘‘One thing I know, that whereas 1 
was blind, now I see”—This is the tes- 
timony of the man born blind, whose 
sight was afterwards restored by a 
miracle, when questioned by unbe- 
lieving Jews. He wisely adhered to 
the ‘simple fact itself, leaving it to 
others to account for the modus 
operandi. ‘This is the simplest way 
of meeting the caviler. Let the 
young Christian confine himself to 
what has been done for him and in 
him (spiritually), to the change and 
changes wrought in him, and of 
which he is conscious. | 


LESSON II, JOHN x: 11. 


‘Tam the Good Shepherd; the good 
shepherd giveth his life for his sheep” —- 
Under the Oriental figure of the shep- 
herd and his flock, the Saviour de- 
sires to impress his disciples with his 
devotedness to them—even unto death. 
‘He will never leave them, but risk all 
first—even life itself. 


LESSON III, JOHN xi: 21. 


Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but 1 
go that I may wake him out of sleep’— 
Lazarus was dead, but not beyond the 
reach of the Saviour’s power. The 
death of a Christian is described as 
a sleep, out of which he will awake. 
The miracle of raising the dead 
would assist the weak faith of many, 
and add to the number of his fol- 
lowers, It exhibited a divine power 
and authority; pointed to a future 
day of resurrection, and in this par- 
ticular instance was a manifestation 
of love and compassion for a sor- 
rowing family. Heunion is coupled 
with the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the just. 


LESSON IV, JOHN x1: 25. 


Jesus said unto her lamthe Resur- 
rectionand the Life’—In me is vested 
the power to restore to life; in me is 
the life which none can deprive me 
of; divine life, which cannot be eaz- 
tinguished—the Life which is the life 
of men (when born again). 


LESSON V, JOHN xu: 13. 


_ £*Hosanna! blessed is the King that 
cometh in the name of the Lord’—Je- 
-sus had already established a reputa- 
tion for himself by his no/able miracle, 
possibly much was expected of him 
on his nearing Jerusalem; at any rate, 
the shout of ‘‘Hosanna” signified as 
much, since it means ‘‘save and to 
save’ — ‘‘Saviour.” ‘‘Blessed is he 
that cometh in the name of the Lord” 
-has the appearance of high expecta- 
tions. The cry was triumphal. 

LESSON VI, JOHN XU; 32. 

‘And I, if I be lifted: up from the 
earth, will draw all. men. unto me” 
—When I have made an end of sin 
(by atoning for it) upon the. cross, 
and have ascended into heaven (as a 
proof of my acceptance), then I shall 
be. legally able to save all who will 
come to me. (The cross was laid hori- 
zontally upon the earth, the victim 
laid upon it and nailed to it; then it 
was raised up into a perpendicular 
position, and the foot of it dropped 
into the hole or socket prepared for 
it.) When ascended into heaven, by 
means of the Holy Spirit, he would 
be able to influence men ‘everywhere, 
and attract them to himself through 
‘the gospel message. 


LESSON VII, JOHN x11: 17. 


“Tf ye know these things, 
are ye wu ue do 


happy 
them—( Vide pre- 


ceding verses, the. lesson taught 


through the performance of feet- 
washing.) If ye have understood what 
all this means, have formed correct 
notions concerning the act I am per- 
forming, happy will it be if ye do 
them. Knowledge without practice 
is of no avail; it must lead to prac- 
tice. In Oriental countries the act of 
washing the feet of another isconsign- 
ed to the lowest classes. This act of 
the Saviour cannot well be misinter- 
preted. As the disciple is not above 
the Master, he, too, must descend to 
like practices; i. e., he must humble 
himself, and stoop to any act that 
will render good service to a brother 
(as necessity may demand). We 
must serve one another in the spirit 
of love and humility. (The spiritual 
signification is the true one, and not 


‘the literal, as insisted upon by the 


sect of feet-washers.) 


of a presumptuous faith and spirit 
(vide Prov. xvi; 18, a. ‘‘haughty spirit 
[goes] before a fall”). 

LESSON IX, JOHN xIv: 


** Let not your heart be troubled; ye 
believe in God. believe also in me*— 
On account of anything that I have 
revealed to you, or of the prospect 
before you; of anything that you 
may be called upon to suffer on my 
account. ‘‘Ye believe in God; believe 
also in me’’— Even as ye have believed 
in him; to the same extent; believe 
the same things of me as ye believe 
of him, especially concerning his 
truthfulness and faithfulness, so as 
to rely upon what I am further going 
to say (concerning the heavenly mis- 
sion). 

LESSON X, JOHN xy. 5. 

‘‘Tam the vine; ye are the branches” 
—TI bear to you and you to me a sim- 
ilar union; mystical, it is true, but 
best illustrated by this figure: I de- 
clare myself to be the Christ, the Sa- 
viour of the world, and you, my true 
and first disciples,my fruitful branches. 


LESSON XI, JOHN xvi: 13. 


He will guide you into all truth”— 
In allusion to the office and work of 
the Holy Spirit; instruct you in all 
the particulars of redemption, all 
that it is necessary for you to know 
and understand for yourselvesas well 
as for others. In short, he, the Holy 
Spirit, will make you opt teachers, im- 


| parting a comprehensive view of the 


gospel of salvation, even leading 
some of you into a full understanding 
of all mysteries-—into all revealed 
truth. 

LESSON XIII, HEB. VII: 25. 

‘* He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them’—He is alive evermore. 
His presence in heaven is of it- 
self sufficient. He is there as 
our Representative and Saviour. The 
Saviour’s office is perpetuated; he in- 
tercedes in heaven, whilst minister- 
ing to our necessities on earth. Hav- 
ing once espoused the cause of his 
people, he espouses it always, with- 
out intermission or cessation. 

LESSON XII, ISAIAH IX: 7. 


“‘Of the increase of his firmament 
and place there shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David and upon his kingdom, 
to order it, and to establish it with judg- 
ment and with justice from henceforth 
even forever”—Setting forth the no- 
tion of stability of Christ’s kingdom, 
the principles upon which he governs 
(judgment and justice); a prophecy, 
perhaps, having a special eye to the sal- 
vation of the Jews, as well as the Gen- 
tiles; the restoration of the nation and 
conjunction,so to speak, with the Gen- 
tile nations, so treated of in Romans 
xi. Empires crumble away and hu- 
man governments can be demoralized, 
but not so is it with this kingdom that 
Christ comes to establish. It shall 
ever increase, and be formed on right- 
eous principles. It shall be an ever- 
lasting kingdom. 


Y. W.¢. T. U. 


There was a good audience at the 
Gospel Temperance Meeting in Irv- 
ing Hall last Sunday. Rey. O. C. 
Wheeler compared the temperance 
organizations with the organizations 
of the rum party, and showed that 
in numbers the latter are far superior 
to the former, and, financially, supe- 
rior to any other; that there are more 
saloons than public schools in the 
United States by eleven thousand, 
and the cost of the liquors consumed 
is $400,000,000 more annually than 
the cost of food, clothing and edu- 
cation combined! And yet, with 
God and his people against this traf- 
fic, we dare to work, expecting the 
victory! Next Sunday the meeting 
will be addressed by Mrs. M. E. 
Richardson at 4 p. m. 


MARRIED. 


GoopuvE.—In San Mateo, Septem- 
ber 14th, by J. H. Warren, D.D., John H. 
Herbst to Julia E. Goodhue, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. S. G. Goodhue. 

The wedding took place in the 
Congregational church, which, by its 
exquisite and elaborate decorations, 
seemed transformed into a poem for 
the occasion. 


BORN. 


GoopELL.—At Westminster, to Rey. Mr. and 
Mrs. D. Goodell, September 4th, a daugh- 
ter. 


There was recently paid in Eng- 
land $2,075 for a copy of the sermon 
preached by John Knox three hun- 
dred and twenty-one years ago this 
August—‘‘For the whiche he was in- 
hibite preaching for a season.” 


PRICES CURRENT. 


S1LvER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1.000 net 


$4 82% to4 85%. 
COMMERCIAL 

Frovur—Best brands of City Extra, $4.12% 
to 450; Superfine, $3 00 to 3 37%. 

Wueat—$1 15 to 1 40 per ctl. 

Feed, 90 to 93%c. 

Feep—Bran, $15.00 @ i5.50; ground. 
barley, $21 00 to 22 00; middlings, $16 to 17. 

Porators—65c to $1 20 per cwt. 

Frorr—Lemons, $1 50@5 00 per box for 
Cal.; Bananas, 1.00 to $2.50 @ bunch; 
Strawberries, $4 00 to 8 00 per chest; Grapes, 
30 to 60c per box; Apples, 25c to $1 per box. 

VEGETABLES—Cabvage, 60 to 75c per ctl; 
Turnips, 75c to $1 00; Green Peas, 2c perlb. 

Hay—$6.00 to 12.50 forall grades. Straw 
35 to 55 per bale. 

Oats---$1.12%% to 1.40. 
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subscriber renewing in advance, 


complaints, if necessary, 
office where it is printed. 


Publishers’ . Hepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


second-class matter. 


Payment for THE Paciric, when sent by mail, 


hould be made in Money Orders, Bank 

Cheoks, or Drafts. When neither of these 

can be procured, send the money in & regis- 

. tered letter to THe Pacrr1o. All postmasters 

are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 


person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


The subscription Price of THE Pactric is $2.50 


in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 


The date against your name on the label of your 


paper shows to what time your subscription 

paid. 

Any old subscriber sending thename of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 

THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 
We will send the Paocrric one year (price $2.- 

50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 

with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 


in the second column. The price in the first 
} column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. 


After 


the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
mplaint should be sent to the 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work...........-.+-+--- 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book........-..-- 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

Magazine............--- 4.00 5.50 

Scientific American.... ......... . 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
St. Nicholas . 8.00 5.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review..........- 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ 8.00 5.15 
Littell’s Liying Age............-- 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


Remedy for Catarrh. Sold by druggists. 


SAMUEL CARSON & ©O., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


120 Sutter St., upstairs, have the largest stock 
of books to be found anywhere on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 
literature. They invite the attention of all 
book-buyers, and solicit correspondence from 
librarians of public and private libraries, and 
from the trade. 
always be the most liberal. Catalogues will 
be furnished on application. SPECIAL WHOLE- 


Books in every department of 


Terms to the trade will 


SALE AGENTS FOR THE Ox¥rorD TraACHEss’ BI- 


BLES. 


THE WINDSOR FOLDING BED. 
No one keeping house should be- without 


one of these useful, comfortable and. hand- 
some folding beds, such as can be seen at 


the warerooms of the California Furniture 


Company, Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street. 


‘(BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 
This celebrated health retreat is near the 


base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 
invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. 
M. H. 


ts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


INVALIDS’ CHAIR. 


As all invalids require easy chairs, the best 
place to find them is at the warerooms of the 


California Furniture Company, Nos. 220 to 


226 Bush street. There are a great variety, 


either on wheels or for reclining. They are 


very durable and not expensive. 


The Rev. Joseph Adams, C. 58. B., has re- 
turned from his course of study in the Mas- 
sachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, 
and is now prepared to teach and practice 
the principles of Christian science as taught 
by Mrs. Eddy. Persons desiring treatment 
and instruction may apply to him at Forest- 
ers’ Hall, No. 20 Eddy street, San Francisco, 
between 2‘and 5 every day except Sundays, 
and at 568'Seventeenth street, Oakland, be- 
tween 8 and 10 and 12 and 1. 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their 
twinges if the affected part is daily washed 
with Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which banishes 
pain, and renders the joints and muscles 
supple and elastic. Itis at the same time a 


| very effective clarifier and beautifier of the | 


skin 
@lenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!llsCorns, Bunions,25¢e 
Hill’s Hair and Whiskeé Dye—Black & Brown, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops curein1 Minute, Ze. 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat?” ‘At 


Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,”’ is our |} 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 


873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to otir friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 


tire satisfaction. Their prices are yery rea- 


sonable. 


Among the new goods seen at the ware- 


rooms of the Culifornia Furniture Company, 
Nos. 220 to 226 Bush street, are the medium- 
priced bedroom sets in antique oak. Ask to 
see them when you go there. 


Rooms,—Persons desiring to rent desirable 


rooms in the best parts of Sau Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THe Pacrrtic. | 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, this 
city, are a first-class house for best-fitting 
suits—made to order, or ready made. 
have tried them often, and know whereof we 
speak. 


We 


Three months’ treatment for 50c. Piso's 


The Stenograph 


94%c; «Sterling bills on London, 60 days | 


Writing Machine 


ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be ured upon the Jap in a public 


A SHORTHAND. 


Rapid, Accurate, fam 

Simple. 
The Special Merits of the Stenograph: 
It can be learned in one-third the time the 


ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 
orm, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 


Address 


The Most Successful Prepared Food 
FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It may be used with confidence when the 
mother is unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for mother’s 
milk. .No other food answers so perfectly in 
such cases. It causes no disturbance of diges 
tion, and will be relished by the child. 


In Cholera Infantum 
This PRE-DIGESTED and easily assimilated Food 
will surely prevent fatal resulty. 


For Invalids 
IT IS A PERFECT NUTRIENT, IN EITHER 
CHRONIC OR ACTUTE CASES. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even lime- 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach. Ip 
DYSPEPSIA, and in all wasting ¢ iseases, it hag 
proved the most nutritious and palatable, and 
at the same time the most economical, of Foods, 
There canbe made for an infant 


150 Meals for $1.00. 
Sold by all Druggists—25c, 50c, $1 00. 
oS A valuable pamphlet on ‘*The Nutrition 
of Infants and Invalids,’’ free on application. 
WELLS, RIGHARDSON & Co., 
BURLINGTON, Vt. 


R.H.M®Donald., ,; 


on — 

. San Francisco, Cal. 

July Ist, 1886. 

We respectfully invite attention to the state. 
ment herewith presented, and begto say we are 
pleased with our achievements during the first 
half of the present year. 

It is gratifying to us, also, to state that the re. 
sults attained are satisfactory to our stockholders. 

Wee hepe our success will receive the favorable 
regard of our patrons and friends whose busi- 
ness relations have conduced to enable us to make 
so commendable an exhibit as the following: 


ASSETS: 

k Premises,- - - - 
Other Real Estate,- - - - - 
Land Association, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, - - - - - - 31.304 65 
Loans and Discounts, - - 2,378,383 15 
Due from Banks, - - - - - 339.502 11 
Momey on Hand, - - - - - 481,805 78 


$150,000 00 
35,556 27 


Capital, paidup. - - - 1,000,000 00 
und, - «- «= = §00,000 00 
Undivided Profits, - - - - 23,318 71 
Due Depositors, - - - + 1,741,973 35 


51.259 90 


3,416,551 96 
While returning thanks to our friends for the 
very liberal patronage during the past, a contin- 
uance of their favors is respectfully requested. 
The regular semi-annual dividend has been de- 
clared and a balance of accumulation placed to 
account of undivided profits. 


R. H. McDONALD, President. 


Due 


Where to Buy 


| Oldest & Largest Maisie Store the Coa 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


“DECKER BROS.” 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bon- 
doir Pian o, and each the 


BEST OF ITS’ GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


| and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


‘Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
|. lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 
. DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
-IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
_ ‘the New England Conservatory of Music. 
BEHR BROS, Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
_STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 
We buy for cash, and ‘‘take our pick.” 
We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 
- with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 
Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


-139 Post St., - San Francisco 


j 


ANGLO-NEVADA 


Assurance Corporation 
OF SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


FIRE AND MARINE: 
Capital, - - $2,000,000. 
OFFICE, 410 PINE STREET. 


G. L. BRANDER.  ....... President 
J.L. FLOOD............ Vice-President 
C. P. FARNFIELD. Secretary 
J. 8. ANGUS.............. ....Assistant Manager 


Bankers — The Nevada Bank of San 
Francisco. 


Papers! | WALL | Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


times, my ton i 
A missionary of the English | dase aly LESSON VII, I cor. x: 12. Burrer—Choice, Cal. 28c to 30c. | The writ- | JAMES DUFFY, - 917 Market St. 
Presbyterian mission in China, in a| dragged along like hours filled with | “Wherefore, let him that thinketh he| 7% to 130 er. We that we have te 
ie recent speech in London, said that| horrors. I’ve tried endless devices | %andeth take heed le-t he fali”—The ot gh ¥ og ae eee ® system of shorthand as rapid as any other; 
ii 25 years ago, when he went to China, | to cure myself, but it cannot be done.” | best of men are liable to fall (although for third 5 tT a 4 in sraolial, tae'by" ter "tae mye -Saper NTISELL 
He there were only 5 small churches at not altogether fall away). Christ Lams—Spring, 6% to 7 per b. by far ‘the and Factory: La- 
if the treaty ports. Now, in going from Rutland’s marble quarries give em-| alone amongst men was an excep-| Mvyrron—Wethers, 5; Ewes, 4%c. Price of Stenograph, $50.00 od Sename 
Canton to Shanghai and traveling 20| ployment to more than 3,000 men,}tion. He only could say, ‘‘The| Porx—Live hogs, 3 to 3c for grain fed; | nis includes the machine, the handsome lea- Dry bouse— 
Te or 25 miles a.day,.he could sleep ev-| who were paid $1,200,000 last year, | devil cometh to meand findeth nothing stock, 24 to 2/40; dressed do, 5 to 57%46 for | ther and plush case, two rclls of ‘paper, and msomed wood—Our limbs’ 
ery night, with one ortwo éxeéptions, | when over 1,500,000 cubic feet of }in me.” This text may well be called Sheep skins—Sheck- to "Gomes 
in village “having a -Christian | marble were produced. More than ja golden text. It holds good at all} jings 10 to 250; Short Wool, 30 to 0c. | or address Free 
| herch $6,000,000 ted 2 times testifies t the harbori Lo G. Wickson &Co , | 
church. 000,000 are invested. agains Medium, 65 to $1; Long Wool, $f to1 40.1 to 88 California St., 8. F. 
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